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A Word about This Issue 
ITH employment at a peak dependency, cannot be longer 
W record, with the armed ‘hedged.’ 


forces calling for recruits, 
and with new lines of war produc- 
tion developing almost daily, the 
heavily taxed Canadian citizen is 
asking ‘why’ and ‘what for’ of the 
social agency which canvasses him 
for a gift of his time or money 
today. 


Some Problems Persist 


It is true that the relief rolls have 
dwindled—to the vanishing point in 
many an industrial centre; they 
have not reacted equally in agricul- 
tural and business areas. 


It is true that the ablebodied are 
at a premium for employment and 
that wages are available where no 
money has been in hand for years. 
It is also true, however, that living 
costs, especially clothing and shel- 
ter, are higher, that old debts press, 
that furniture and household equip- 
ment, sacrificed in the depression, 
must be replaced; that the deferred 
operation, the dentures, eyeglasses, 
braces, etc., put off in the days of 





10bviously it is not possible to print the 
names of our contributors but WELFARE 
vouches for the authenticity of these contribu- 
tions from 20 agencies and 15 clients scattered 
through all nine provinces of the Dominion. 


Nor have the old grown younger, 
nor their needs less as costs now 
mount. Child neglect is on the in- 
crease as is illegitimacy; disease, 
suffering, physical and mental han- 
dicap, sight defect, none of these 
has declared an armistice for war. 


But how can we, who are ‘on the 
job’ bring this home to you? How 
can the 500 agencies in the 26 major 
chests, how can the smaller welfare 
agencies all across Canada bring 
home their story and their need to 
you? 


The Truth: Nothing but the Truth 
WELFARE decided that there 


was only one way,—to call on a 
group of the ‘high command” on 
duty at posts across the country, 
just to answer the roll-call and say 
what they are doing at this hour, 
how that contributes to the well- 
being of Canada in this day of test- 
ing and, further, we decided to 
attempt another and a more diffi- 
cult roll-call, among the hundreds? 
who “humble and nameless the 
straight dark pathway have trod,” 
the Canadian citizens, on whom 
circumstance has laid an unfriendly 








“Hold Fast for Human Welfare” 


(AS RECORDED AUGUST 28th, 1941) 


or weed 
daaainn Objective 

SEPTEMBER 1 - 15: 
ANNAPOLIS ROYAL, N.S., CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY............ 1 
SEPTEMBER 22 (opening): 
WWEMMEBEG COMMUNITY CHEST... .. 0.5 ccc ccc cc cece epee 26 $315 ,000 
RURAL CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETIES OF MANITOBA.............. 4 
CORNWALL, VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES.................--. 1 
SEPTEMBER 28 (opening): 
TORONTO—FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES.............. 14 $115,152 
SEPTEMBER 29 (opening): 
MDMONTON COMMUNITY CHEST. <0... kee cee cc e eee 15 $ 75,000 
ee Oe 18 $ 60,000 
PODOEEL TON SOMINUNITY FOUND... 05. cc ce ce tee eeece 26 
ROP ACO MINONITY TOMRGT oc coo kee ewes cae eecs 10 $ 55,000 
MONTRRAL PINANCIAL FEDERATION: .. 2.0.06 ...0 cece ccc cceeee 32 $752 ,000 
PTAA ASOMECRIETY GSTS. oc cc cece cc ecccees 22 $169 ,000 
eS ey a 9 
SABEATOON, COMMUINTY CHEST . 5... cet ee eeenes 12 $ 33,000 
OCTOBER 6 - 13 (opening): 
TORONTO FEDERATION FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE.............. 30 $601 ,006 
(CORNWALL SOCIAL SERVICE COUNCIL... 2.50... 0. cence cence 1 
CAPE BRETON—CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY.................00- 1 
GUELPH COMMUNITY CHEST FOR WAR & WELFARE SERVICES... 16 
OCTOBER 13: 
TORONTO UNITED JEWISH WELFARE FUND................... 42 
OCTOBER 27onwards (opening): 
MONTREAL FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES............. 24 
VANCOUVER WELFARE FEDERATION................0--00eeee 46 
fe a Oo: rr 20 
COMMUNITY CHEST OF GREATER VICTORIA................05. 22 
SIMCOR CHMDREN'S AID SOCIETY ......060 060 cc cc caweccceeeens 1 
PRCTOM CMILBREN S AID SOGIBTY... 65.5652. 0 cc eee ec cues 1 
COMPLETED CAMPAIGNS: 
VANCOUVER FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES (Spring 1941) 13 $ 43,000 
MONTREAL FEDERATION DES OEUVRES DE CHARITE 

CANADIENNES-FRANCAISES (Spring 1941)................. 20 $441,500 


CAMPAIGNS (Dates not known as yet): 


Raised $473,658 


MONTREAL FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES.......... 17 
GALT WAR & COMMUNITY SERVICES ASSOCIATION............. a. 





A WORD ABOUT THIS ISSUE from page 1 


hand, who, but for the understand- 
ing and support of these agencies 
which now call upon you, would not 
be able longer to carry on alone. 
And where they are standing by, at 
their several places in the line, these 


our fellow-workers, the clients of 
the agencies, have answered our 
call. Simply, frankly they tell the 
story of their problems and their 
struggle, without whimpering or 
appeal. 


The Obligation of Action* 


N Juty the 30th the Hon- 
() ourable the Minister of 

National War Services an- 
nounced that the Canadian Red 
Cross Society had agreed to a re- 
quest from the Government of 
Canada not to proceed with a separ- 
ate national campaign for funds 
this autumn but to participate with 
the other auxiliary war services in 
a joint Canadian War Services 
Fund appeal in the spring of 1942. 


The Minister’s statement to the 
press further explained that “the 
Finance Department has been try- 
ing to systematize public appeals 
for funds,” its view being “that the 
field should be left clear in the Fall 
for the appeals of the ordinary 
peace-time community services and 
that only one drive for the auxiliary 
war services should be held in the 
spring, leaving the rest of the year 
clear for the Government’s own 
public financing.” 


Under these circumstances, there 
is indeed a heavy moral obligation 
upon all our community services to 
meet the consideration of the Do- 
minion Government and the na- 
tional auxiliary war services more 
than half way, and to make every 
possible effort to mobilize their 
resources for any voluntary appeals 
for 1942, this autumn, or alterna- 
tively, to defer them until next fall. 


Earlier in the year the Depart- 
ment of National War Services had 


given to the community chests 


*Of Canada’s 16 major cities, 14 will hold 
autumn community campaigns, but of her 57 
‘middle’ cities, only 8 and of her 121 towns 
only 5 are so organized. 


group adequate assurances to pro- 
tect the period from September the 
eighth to November the third for 
the all-time community services by 
the non-issuance of any national 
permits, under the War Charities 
Act, in that period. Consequently, 
local plans in our major cities have 
been built about these dates. 


Relation to War Savings 


Some adjustments have become 
necessary, however, with the in- 
tensive organization of the Na- 
tional War Savings Campaign, 
which contemplates a general effort 
from September through to Decem- 
ber, with the peak period from mid- 
September to mid-October. There 
has been the fullest collaboration 
and though the date of each cam- 
paign is being settled, finally, be- 
tween the local funds and the local 
war savings chairmen, generally the 
best interests of all concerned are 
likely to be served by the organiza- 
tion and conclusion of the com- 
munity appeals, if at all possible, 
by Thanksgiving Day (October 
13th) at the latest. Otherwise, the 
community appeals are being de- 
ferred to the end of October with 
the local War Savings appeals 
coming first. 


Community Orgamzation 
The Central Committee of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, the 
Canadian Welfare Council and the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities have assumed 
joint initiative in approaching the 








municipal officers, and key citizen 
and welfare groups in all communi- 
ties over 5,000 in population in an 
endeavour to enlist their interest in 
some agreement, locally, as to the 
co-operative financing of their 
voluntary community welfare needs 
for 1942 in these 1941 autumn dates. 
The minimum welfare needs of the 
average community have been out- 
lined in a special pamphlet? and the 
situation, in community organiza- 
tion, summarized in a memorandum 
signed by Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, 
Mr. Philip S. Fisher, and Mayor 
Stanley Lewis, respective presiding 
officers of the three national bodies 
‘concerned. Because of its general 
value and significance this memo 
follows in extenso. 


THE CHALLENGE 


In total war there can be no waste 
of effort or resources. Victory will 
depend upon staying power, and 
staying power depends upon morale 
and the conservation of all our 
strengths. 


Three-quarters of all our war 
costs are being met out of current 
income. Nothing could speak more 
clearly of the inherent strength of 
Canada, whose economy is bending 
but not breaking under this strain. 


Upon this national income there 
are three great demands, — “all 
out” war production, the outfitting 
and maintenance of our fighting 
forces, and the preservation and 
well-being of our homes and 
hearths upon which, in the end, all 
our national life really turns. 





1“Canadian Communities! Arm for Social 
Protection!” available, free, upon request, to 
the Canadian Welfare Council. 


For eleven million people to 
meet these obligations unified un- 
selfishness will have to prevail. 
Particularly’ will it be needed 
among those services in the na- 
tional life which rest upon the 
citizens’ voluntary gifts of time, 
effort and funds. It is unthinkable 
that under present conditions there 
should be any danger of conflict 
and duplication among’ them. 
Patriotism prescribes ‘partnership 
and planning to the end that the 
Dominion’s appeals for war loans 
and savings, the appeals of the 
voluntary auxiliary war agencies, 
and of the all-time community 
welfare services should be inte- 
grated and reinforce each other, 
for each is part of the total war 
effort. 


The Community’s All-Time 
Services 


The community welfare services, 
in their very nature, centre about 
their own locales, and vary with 
conditions therein. While subject 
to supervision under their provin- 
cial statutes, or municipal regula- 
tions and by-laws, they are inde- 
pendent charitable bodies, and 
they do not take on any common 
national pattern. Methods differ 
greatly in the services of a large 
metropolitan community, a sprawl- 
ing smaller city, a compact self- 
contained town, or several small 
centres scattered over a farming, 
lumbering, mining or fishing area. 
The challenge is such a difficult 
one that only the sense of obliga- 
tion for co-operation, born of war’s 
needs, seems to give any hope of 
success. 


Canada’s Organized Communities 

Community service is built on 
some semblance of community life, 
some small nucleus, at least, in 
which conference and planning can 
develop, spread out and gather 
about it the effort of the whole 
area to be served. 


Taking, for the time being, a 
population unit of approximately 
5,000 as the smallest one lending 
itself fully to community organi- 
zation in the broader sense, we find 
about 43% of the Canadian people 
living in 194 such centres' today, 
distributed,—11 in British Colum- 
bia (with 6 organized for united 
appeals): 4 in Alberta (2 organ- 
ized) : 8 in Saskatchewan (3 organ- 
ized): 5 in Manitoba (3 organized 
or partially so): 91 in Ontario 
(only 9 organized): 44 in Quebec 
(only 2 organized): 11 in New 
Brunswick (but 1 organized): 18 
in Nova Scotia (but 1 organized), 
and 2 in Prince Edward Island 
(neither organized). 


METROPOLITAN Jn all Canada we 
AREAS have only 16 
cities which can really be described 
as larger metropolitan areas. Of 
these 14 now have well organized 
united community appeals—or will 
have for the autumn of 1941. 


These centres include Greater 
Victoria and Vancouver; Calgary 
and Edmonton; Regina and Sas- 
katoon; Greater Winnipeg; To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and 
London; Greater Montreal; 
Halifax, and Saint John. 


1Full schedules of these communities are 
available on request. 





Of our large metropolitan 
centres over 100,000 in popula- 
tion, only 2 therefore continue 
to finance their voluntary com- 
munity services by individual 
appeals — Windsor in Ontario, 
and Quebec in Quebec. 


MIDDLE Our “Middle Cities” 
CITIES really present the most 
arresting immediate challenge, for 
of 57 of these self-contained areas, 
from 10,000 to 50,000 in population, 
only 8 have yet evolved any type 
of united appeal for their com- 
munity services. Yet these com- 
munities lend themselves ideally 
to a well-balanced self-contained 
round of services. 


Organized campaigns will be held 
in 1941 in Trail in British Colum- 
bia; Moose Jaw in Saskatchewan; 
Galt, Guelph, Kingston, Oshawa 
and Peterborough in Ontario; 
Sherbrooke (Catholic Charities 
only) in Quebec, leaving no less 
than 49 of these important 
centres, 25 of them in Ontario 
and 14 in Quebec, making un- 
related separate appeals for their 
community services scattered 
through the year. 


The Towns present 
greater difficulties in or- 
ganising, administering and financ- 
ing their community _ services, 
whether supported from tax funds 
or voluntary donations. Many of 
the services can only be adequately 
and economically administered on 
a county or district basis, which 
raises real difficulties in building 
up a unit of service or campaign. 
There are fewer full-time services 


THE 
TOWNS 








in the towns— usually a local 
V.O.N., a committee of the county 
or district Children’s Aid, a small 
committee of the Institute for the 
Blind, the Boy Scouts, and gener- 
ally a local hospital, or some share 
in the upkeep of the county hos- 
pital or “San”. 


Under these circumstances, there 
is apt to be a large number of small 
groups dealing with various types 
of need as these arise, and generally 
unrelated in services or in cam- 
paigns. For this type of community, 
joint campaigning is difficult. How- 
ever, once tackled, it often works 
out in a very happy and compact 
set-up, because the people know 
each other and resources and ser- 
vices can be very happily worked 
out on the basis of neighbouring 
communities with quite small vil- 
lage and rural stretches included 
therein. 


There are no less than 121 towns 
in the Dominion, of which only 
5 have so far worked out the 
framework of united financial 
appeals—3 in British Columbia, 
2 in Manitoba. Of the 116 in 
which closer co-operation might 
be developed, nearly half—56— 
are in the province of Ontario, 
27 in Quebec, 15 in Nova Scotia, 
8 in New Brunswick, 4 each in 
British Columbia, and in Sas- 
katchewan, and 1 each in Mani- 
toba and Prince Edward Island. 


Appeals in Autumn 
We have no illusions as to the 
difficulties involved, nor the fact 
that all we can do is to outline the 
situation, and offer suggestions for 


local action. That action can come 
only from the will and interest of 
the individual community itself. 


Some centres will want to keep 
their appeals separate, but fitted in 
to a series: others may want just 
joint or synchronized appeals with- 
out co-operative planning of ser- 
vices and budgets: yet others will 
take the trouble to plan and develop 
the full co-operative partnership of 
a community fund. 


WAR AND In some communities, 
WELFARE especially with one or 
FUNDS two major industries, 
there may be a preference for only 
one major campaign in the year, 
(varying with spring and autumn), 
to raise all voluntary funds required 
for the auxiliary war and auxiliary 
all-time services. While such an 
arrangement offers complications, 
again the judgment of the com- 
munity itself must prevail but bud- 
gets of the War and of the All-Time 
Services (and of any agency within 
the campaign operating both types 
of services) should be kept distinct 
in itemized details. 


It rests with each community in 
Canada as to how it may best raise 
the funds necessary to carry on its 
all-time welfare services, with jus- 
tice to its people’s needs and the 
resources in time and means of the 
givers. But it is to be hoped that 
unselfish and broad vision will pre- 
vail as to when the community 
services appeal, and that every 
effort will be made to “get them out 
of the way” in these autumn ap- 


peals. C.W. 
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© Canada! 
We Stand on Guard for Thee 








GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


I appeal once more to all Canadians to 
Support the civilian welfare services through the 
medium of the Community Chests. In this war we 
are all members of a team which consists not only 
of the fighting forces, but also of the civilians 
at home. We are engaged in a common task. We 
have a single objective—to win the war. We must 
ensure that our welfare services are in no way 
handicapped by lack of funds in their great task 
of administering to human needs on the home front. 


To support voluntarily the moral and 
physical forces of our population is one of the 
privileges of a free people. It is also, especi- 
ally in time of war, a solemn obligation, on the 
fulfilment of which largely depends the future 
welfare and happiness of the nation. 


CMM brn. 














He, Being Dead, Yet Speaketh 


THE Goop cause of free men lost one of its most gifted and gallant leaders when the Right 
Honourable Arthur Blaikie Purvis crashed to his death on an English hillside, on active 
service for the peoples of three countries. He was a power in the work and life of nations 
and their great men have told of his meteoric story, of his brilliance of mind, his indomi- 
tability of spirit, his incredible energy and versatility. 

It was the greatness of heart, the eager, sincere unselfishness, the simple nobility and 
warm, generous soul of the man that Canadian social work knew well. It is for mankind’s 
loss in their going that we stand too numbed to weep. 

Had Mr. Purvis been with us, it was hoped that he would broadcast, from Washington, 
on Thanksgiving Day, a challenge to our services to hold firm in these shaken davs. In the 
first fumbling hours of war, Mr. Purvis, campaign chairman of the Federated Charities of 


Montreal, rallied our stunned forces in a clarion call. In that message of his may we find 
strength today. 


engaged in war for the pre- conviction within us that goes too 

servation of democracy. It deep for words we should, perhaps, 
is a measure of the value we set attempt to define it so as not to 
upon our freedom that we are, to lose its other implications in our 
the last man, grimly and whole- preoccupation with the primary 
heartedly willing to subject our- necessity for victory. Its essence is 
selves to the horror that is modern the recognition of the individual 
warfare rather than relinquish the as a developing person instead of as 


()* Empire with its allies is Although democracy represents a 


way of life that is democracy. a cog in the wheel of state, owing to 
Victory will be our most urgent individual state leaders a blind 
obedience. 


consideration until it is achieved, 
but our end will not be attained if More, democracy is, as it seems 
victory is won in this generation to me, a way of life founded upon 
and democracy is lost in the next: simple things; the sanctity of the 
and it will be a tragic fiasco if, while family and the home; the right of 
we fight to preserve certain ideals each to develop unhampered and to 
on the field of battle, we fail to keep see his children so develop; the de- 
them alive behind the lines. For sire for higher standards of living, 
democracy and war are mutually and culture for all; the protection 
inimical and I believe conscious of the weak by the strong; toler- 
effort will be necessary to preserve ance, justice and kindliness; and 
basic sanities through the period personal and national integrity; a 
we are entering. In Canada particu- _life founded on principle not on op- 
larly, with our enviable degree of portunism. We are willing to send 
relative safety, we should not shirk our aviators into the battle sky not 
this duty. to win a war, but to preserve a way 
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of life that seems to us gracious and 
good. 


Perhaps the greatest long term 
contribution we in Canada can offer 
to the Empire and to humanity is 
the preservation of these simple 
values and surely at the same time 
a sane and normal home front will 
be invaluable support to our fight- 
ing forces. 

All the good elements in every 
Canadian community will work to- 
ward this stabilization. 


Democracy is sturdy. Depression 
threatened it and democracy saved 
itself by virtue of its own credo that 
the strong must help the weak, that 
homes must be saved, that children 
must be cared for, that friendliness 
and generosity must prevail. Much 
of this was accomplished through 
the medium of social services. Just 
credit should be paid to social 
workers who have carried on kindly 
and quietly through the past de- 
cade, restoring courage and bolster- 
ing morale so that today all classes 
stand together, united, loyal, strong 
and capable of great resolve. 


We may do well to revalue social 
services in relation to the present 
emergency. 


The contribution of our own 
Federated Charities may be seen by 
anyone who visits the headquarters 
of their various services. Here a 


group of young girls are taught the 
arts of home-making; there a group 
of young boys learn skilful use of 
tools. Here a family is subsidized to 
hold it together; there a blind man 
is taught to be self-supporting. Here 
are free nursing care and free health 
services; there are comfortable 
homes and careful training for 
homeless children—the generation 
who must carry the torch of demo- 
cracy when peace is established 
again. Everywhere are efforts to 
build good citizens of sturdy char- 
acter, respecting their own rights 
and those of others. In sum, in the 
“dead end” streets of our City 
where undermining influences can 
be most treacherous, we find the 
Welfare Services in simple friendly 
ways strengthening the morale of 
our people. 


A nation’s courage and staying 
power rest on such humdrum things 
as health and enough to eat and 
faith in the humanity of its leaders. 
In the time ahead let us ensure that 
all of us have health protection and 
enough to eat and faith in the 
humanity of the regime under 
which we live. 


And may the civilian welfare 
services be enabled to carry on in 
maintaining the home front and in 
preserving the simple things we 
value more than life. 








One Increasing Purpose 


ce HE wholesome sea is at her 
gates, her gates both east 
and west”; that is the in- 
scription which the young Do- 
minion of Canada has carved in 
stone above the portals of her 
Houses of Parliament. And some- 
thing of the wholesome strength of 
the free sea seems to sweep before 
and after the Canadian as he travels 
the great wide stretches of his far 
flung land. By the sea and from the 
sea came those, of whose vision and 
courage this new land was opened 
and a nation built. And always they 
were drawn by the lode star of 
freedom. Norse men, adventuring 
greatly, as fearless minds sought 
ever widening vistas of the sea be- 
yond man’s ken; Basque fishers 
seeking out new and richer waters 
whose draughts would free them 
from the fear of hunger and of want; 
sailors out of Bristol Channel, on 
the charter of the rising Tudor 
Kings in whose spirit Englishmen 
would learn to tread the sea ways 
as though they were their native 
meads; mariners from the mainland 
of France, bent upon opening new 
lands to man’s faith and God’s 
glory. 


The Founding of Canada 


In a long and marvellous tapestry 
is their story woven, until, with the 
seas made free to all men in the 
Armada’s shattering, a generation 
later gallant women came with 
their venturing men. Mme. Cham- 
plain and Mme. Hebert, forsaking 
for themselves comfort and secur- 
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ity, laid fast and firm, the first 
habitations of a Canadian home 
upon the great rock of Quebec and, 
founded on that immutable bastion, 
the family life of Canada has bur- 
geoned in strength and virtue to 
this day. Strife and conflict, battle, 
suffering and conquest, fear and 
faltering, uncertainty and doubt— 
these all were to come in the story, 
but never again failure of the pro- 
mise of a nation’s unfolding life. 


The Settlement of Canada 


By sea and overland came other 
and great strains,—English soldiers, 
sailors, statesmen and settlers, sons 
of the Magna Charta breed, who 
had upheld freedom against 
Caesar’s legions nor hesitated to 
behead an anointed King, who 
threatened the liberty of their 
minds and speech. Into the harsh 
wilds came with them the tenets 
of English justice and its offspring, 
—charity. 

And into the rocky loneliness of 
new Highlands, along strange 
coasts, beaten by the fierce Atlantic 
surge pushed the sturdy crofter of 
the Scottish isles, the dispossessed 
clansmen of the heathered hills. 


From Ireland’s fields of famine 
and of death, from the gaunt horror 
of dank attics by her silent looms, 
flowed a shattered, broken-hearted 
tide, their laughter silent and gone 
their power to sing. Into the forest 
silences, and by small streams in 
inland valleys they sought to kindle 
again the peat fire of their stricken 
hearths, to breathe the names and 


faith, *twere death to whisper in 
their blest but ravished isle. 


Leaving the beauty of valleys, 
doomed to black death, Celts of the 
Borders and Welsh fastiesses slung 
their harps by strange streams and 
brought to the new land fire of their 
fire, poetry of the rhythm of their 
hills, and lonely souls. 


Veterans of Britain’s wars, sturdy 
guardsmen of her Hanoverian 
Kings, Loyalists of the new land, 
wherein Briton fought Briton for 
the freedom of their differing faiths, 
by seaway, forestland and tortuous 
climbing trail, they cast their way 
by strange paths, faith their 
strength, courage their wealth, and 
character their chief possession. 


Not one of all who came was so 
poor and humble that he did not 
forfeit greater comfort and cer- 
tainty to face want and hardship 
in strange ways; not one who did 
not deem the price but small to pay 
so long as he kept his own, his free- 
dom of thought, of speech, of as- 
sembly and of worship. 


The Building of Canada 


Homes and altars, schools and 
shelters, farms and dairies, shanties 
and shops, mills and mines, fisheries 
factories, offices took form and 
growth at the vital impact of their 
life on the resources of the great 
new land. And into its being they 
breathed the spinit of the search 
which had sent them all upon their 
several ways towards this last fron- 
tier of the west—the love of free- 
dom, and the pursuit of security, 
without which man’s enjoyment of 
freedom is forever shackled or en- 
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dangered. Here they strove to build 
a way of life in which happiness and 
security would wait upon every 
man who brought diligence and 
energy, courage, integrity and toler- 
ance to his daily task. And.on this 
basis of the freedom of man, of his 
equality, and of justice, one to the 
other, they sought to mould their 
customs, the institutions of their 
life, the form and practice of their 
government. aye 


And they prospered greatly, and 
of their strength they opened half 
a continent, and into its ever reced- 
ing horizons the young men and 
maidens of the older settlements 
pushed again westwards. And, from 
all the races of the world, peoples 
pressed at the gates of the new land, 
wherever the tyranny of need, of 
ruthlessness, of injustice, or intoler- 
ance made living no longer bearable 
to men and women who still set the 
freedom of the spirit and the dignity 
of the human soul above the physi- 
cal security of a fettered existence. 
And of the eagerness and ambition 
of these great tides, new strengths 
and skills, and the warm onward 
surge of fresh and vigorous blood 
opened yet more and more of the 
Canadian land to man’s living, and 
land and water and air-ways of her 
building carried her goods to all 
the corners of the earth. 


The Testing of Canada 
But, finest of all, she kept her 
soul in that, to the mass of her 
people, freedom to think, to speak, 
to act, and to worship were and are 
still more to be cherished than pos- 
session of land and wealth in a 
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subject sovereignty. Not once or 
twice but several times has the test- 
ing been supreme,—the call to risk 
life itself in battle to the death, and 
those who have faltered or been 
weak of heart have been small in 
numbers, and in strength and in 
the real power of her people. 


And so it is today when a ruthless 
will to power would strike and bind 
the spirit of Canada’s freedom and 
her strength. Men to the line of 
battle, weapons to arm them, ships 
to carry them, planes to bear them 
aloft, — Canada pours into the 
struggle, and whatever 
is required of her 
wealth or her resources 
will be given, to the 
uttermost, that the 
dignity and decency of 
human life shall not be 
suborned by brute 
strength. 


But even in their, as 
yet, brief story Canada 
and Canadians have 
learned that there are 
other and more in- 
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sidious threats to the 
sanctity and freedom 
of the human being 
than those of armed 
aggression. Man’s spirit 
is built of his faith, 
and faith, vigour and 
vitality cannot flourish 
in insecurity and fear, 
whether these be born 
of the danger of at- 
tack, or of anxiety as 
to the ways and means 
of livelihood, health 
and wellbeing. 

The defences of a free way of life 
are twofold,—the actual armament 
of the state against the threat of 
force and the social structure within 
which free citizens may enjoy the 
opportunity of decent living. And 
decent living calls for the assurance 
of self-supporting occupation for 
the fit of body and mind, the pro- 
vision of care for those, who, 


through no fault of their own, are 
incapable of carrying on of them- 
selves, and, for both, a secondary 
line of defence when nothing less 
than the reinforcing strengths of 
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the community, as a whole, are MAN’S PERSISTENCE 

adequate to the need. “In the reconstruction of history, 
ad even more in the projection of 
ideas which have the pretension to 
make history, there is 
no easier way to 
be misled than 
to forget how 


No state can hope to enjoy either 
social or territorial 
security and in- 
tegrity unless it 
is prepared to 












face both absorbing 
suffering and tena- 
and sacri- cious is the 
fice, and, private 
if it is life of 
men.... 

necessary, The life 
do battle - on. 
in their kind does 
defence. not stop 
Canada, while great 
fulfilling the issues are 
increasing being de- 
cided. ... It 


purpose of her 
destiny, as a 
nation built by 

men who preferred 
freedom to material 


has not been 
the wisdom of 
rulers but the pri- 
vate persistence of 


Provincial Parliament Buildings, : 
Victoria, B.C. men which carried 


security, has struck mankind through the 
for battle to the end. Full well she crises of history and has preserved 
knows that by no other path can civilization even when institutions 
true and lasting liberty be found. have collapsed.” 

C.W. Walter Lippman, The Family, February, 1935. 





A SECURE, ORDERLY SOCIETY 


“Durine this war the richer and more highly privileged among us have attempted 
sacrifices they would have resisted in times of peace. I do not doubt that they 
are prepared for greater sacrifices still for the purpose of winning the war. If 
this spirit of sacrifice is not carried forward into peace, I am_ thoroughly 
convinced that the whole of our civilized social order will be endangered and 
that the world will stagger blindly into new wars or civil commotion at home 
and abroad. . . . If we will a peaceful, secure, orderly society in a world that 
shares its peace and security, let us all wil the means.” 


Hon. Hersert Morrison, Minister of Home Security. 
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I Stand on Guard! 


Directing 
A Province’s Welfare 


OCIAL WORK princi- 

ples are in peril. Our 

house is on fire and 
in attempting to save the 
building our children may 
be smothered in smoke or 
crushed to death by the 
fire engines. 


Social Workers Alert! 
In spite of the fact that 
Provincial Parliament Buildings, Fredericton, N.B. we are fighting for de- 









mocracy, seldom if ever 
has the individual counted 
for less. Mass movements 
have little regard for the 
individual. Although we 
have provided old age 
pensions, mothers’ allow- 
ances and unemployment 
insurance, there is grave 
danger that some aged 
man unable to qualify for 
pension, a mother whose 
children do not “come 
under the Act”, and the 





Provincial Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 
family of an unemployed 

person not “covered by the 
Act” will be forgotten. 


Therefore, social workers, 
stand fast, maintain and 
develop case work princi- 
ples and, above all, while 
not forgetting humanity en 
masse, work for the in- 
dividual. 


Christ taught the multi- 
tude but He visited the 
poor and healed the sick as 
Provincial Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Québec individuals, 
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I Stand on Guard! 


For a City’s Welfare 


HERE was a military 

| phrase coined in the 
First Great War — 
“mopping up”. It covered 
the operation, following a 
general engagement, of 
disposing of points of re- 
sistance neglected during 
the general advance, pre- 
paring positions in event of 
counter-attack, and of re- 
aligning personnel and 
equipment disrupted during 
the period of intensive 


action. 
- The post I hold involves 
a “mopping up” job in the Provincial Legislative Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
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welfare field. During the 
last decade the operations 
were intensive. In attempt- 
ing to resist the onslaughts 
of the depression, unques- 
tionably definite problems 
involving individuals and, 
in fact, whole questions of 
policy were of necessity 
left on the flanks. 

With the general pres- 
sure on the front lines now 
lessened, it is possible and 
imperative that these pro- 
* blems be mopped _ up. 

Provincial Parliament Buildings, , Similarly, the question of 


re-adjustment of staff and 
the re-gearing of equip- 
ment, which in this case is 
the broad lines of policy, 
must be undertaken. To 
assume that the lull we are 
experiencing at present is 
other than a break between 
one engagement and 
another would be folly. 
Canada’s success in meet- 
ing the post-war period 
will tell the story of 
whether or not those in 
welfare posts today have 
taken full advantage of this §& ee ~ 
opportunity to “mop up”. Provincial Administration Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Dawn or Dusk? 
It Depends on You 





I Stand on Guard 


PLANNING A COMMUNITY PROGRAMME 


Stouthearted Canadians by the 
thousands are taking their place in 
the war effort today because wel- 
fare services helped them to sur- 
mount personal handicaps and mis- 
fortunes. Because welfare planning 
marched firmly with foresight and 
prevention, “the tragedies that 
never happened” have passed by 
thousands more. Unnumbered 
children will grow with healthy 
minds and bodies to the full 
stature of citizenship because their 
own communities did not deny 
them protection and care. 

Welfare planning has never had 
a surplus economy. There never 
was enough money or experience 
or understanding to achieve more 
than minimum objectives. In 
these times of sacrifice for every- 
one, even for the least privileged 
among us, it is a prime concern of 
welfare planning that a_heedless 
nation, as it tightens its belt, shall 
not impose unequal burdens on 
those least able to bear them. We 
are going to need these people in 


their restored strength and courage 
and hope. We shall need stable 
families and homes when fathers 
and sons come back. We shall need 
the future citizens who require our 
protection now. And we need an 
abiding faith, carried out by prac- 
tical example at home, in the essen- 
tial things we are fighting for in 
this war. 

Our welfare agencies are now 
performing many extra auxiliary 
duties for military authorities and 
the government. Their customary 
resources for other necessary work 
are already curtailed. We must pay 
taxes and fulfil our obligations to 
those people in the front lines in 
Britain. Somehow, because we can- 
not fail in this duty either, we 
must meet our just obligations on 
the home front too, and we never 
know these days what new emer- 
gency is lurking round the corner. 
Welfare planning must compass 
these needs and give us the most 
for what we can do in our own 
defence lines. 


FINANCING OUR VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Here the challenge in the present 
emergency is the need for order 
and well-being in our communal 
life, as we increase our war efforts. 
Basic to an orderly community is 
the net-work of social welfare 
agencies which stand as a bulwark 
against poverty, disease, and dis- 
integration. And, essential to these 
agencies are the funds with which 
they carry on their work. Under 
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the strain of war, it is sometimes 
felt that we cannot hope to travel 
safely along the ordinary highways 
of our peacetime living. We have 
learned, in other wars, and in the 
bitter experience of the last dark 
decade, that communal safety has 
been found in partnership in our 
work, and partnership in raising 
the funds whereby it stands. 








My duty, today, is to meet the 
call of war’s demands, but also to 
guard the structure of our fund- 
raising resources, to see that it 
remains intact and strong, that 
neither strain nor excitement nor 
discouragement shall be allowed to 
undermine it. 

For the raising of funds is not an 
end in itself. It is only a means 


whereby life is assured to our 
agencies in their work of protecting 
life again. In my post I must con- 
stantly seek to create such com- 
munity understanding of our work 
and needs that each contribution 
received is an expression of con- 
fidence, of good faith, and of an 
awareness of need—and therefore 
enduring. 


A VISITING NURSE IN THE CITY’S HOMES 


“This time we are all in the front 
line.” 


I turned these words over in my 
mind as I made my decision to 
serve at home in the crisis upon 
which my country was entering. 


What a vital contribution I can 
make,—nursing those who are ill, 
assisting them with their problems 
and helping them to improve their 
health; attending Mrs. B. when her 
new baby is born; dressing Johnny’s 


* A JUDGE IN A FAMILY COURT 


During these troublesome times 
many parents come to the Officers 
of our Court seeking assistance. It 
is not that they want Court action 
as much as they want advice and 
help to meet these problems which 
seem to be accentuated at the pre- 
sent time. It may be a quarrelling 
husband and wife, it may be 
parents worried about their boy or 
it may be a more disturbing pro- 
blem of a girl, just in her teens, 
having left home and her where- 
abouts unknown. 


War does not change human 
nature but it does produce an en- 
vironment of emotional tension 


ear following his mastoid operation; 
nursing Mr. S. who has a fractured 
hip,—this is my field of service, 
while husband, father, and son 
serve abroad. 


My country calls upon me as a 
visiting nurse; to serve the families 
of the armed forces while their men 
fight our battle: to serve those who 
labour at home for the maintenance 
and welfare of our armed forces: 
to prepare myself for whatever 
nursing emergency war may bring. 


and unrest which tends much to 
the difficulties and problems of 
living. It is not merely a financial 
matter, although frequently this 
plays a part, but the great pro- 
blems of life are not always con- 
nected with dollars and cents. 


The march of tramping feet on 
the street, the romance of war, dis- 
turbs young adventurers, both 
girls and boys and frequently taxes 
the ability of the home to meet 
their needs. Hence social services 
mean much at these particular 
times and must render an efficient 
service, helping parents with their 
adolescent boys and girls who are 
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all too eager to cast off restraint 
and if these agencies of themselves 
are unable to cope with the pro- 
blem it is the duty of the Court 
to render all assistance possible. 


As the years come and go one is 
impressed that the problem of 
living is becoming more complex 
and hence an increasing number of 
people are finding themselves just 


MA TACHE—L’ABBE DE “LA CRECHE” 


Ma tache est basée sur une con- 
viction: c’est que la famille selon 
la loi naturelle et selon le coeur 
de Dieu a toujours été et restera 
toujours la cellule vitale et multi- 
plicatrice de la prospérité nation- 
ale. Tant vaut la famille moyenne 
et tant vaut la nation. 

Ma tache donc, c’est de précher 
aux parents de veiller sur l’inté- 
grité, ’honneur et la vertu de leurs 
dépendants; ma tache, c’est d’in- 
citer les filles déshonorées a se ré- 
habiliter, au plus tot, par les moy- 


FOR THE FAMILY LIFE OF CANADA! 


The problems of people we meet 
today are not necessarily new but 
are intensified, multiplied and 
complicated by war—the anxious 
father away from home, the lonely 
wife, the obstreperous child, the 
misguided youth, the family whose 
inadequate income means a low 
standard of living, the man who 
drinks to escape, the mother who 
spends unwisely, the older un- 
skilled man who cannot find work, 
the stranger from another country, 
the person without citizenship 
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in the borderland of need and 
assistance. 


Thus to our doors come be- 
wildered men and women seeking 
assistance and help, often carrying 
a heavy burden, heavier than they 
are able to bear and only the 
trained and experienced worker of 
the Social Agency or of the Court 
is able to give the assistance that 
is necessary. 


ens que suggérent la religion et la 
sociologie, afin qu’elles puissent, 
quand méme, plus tard, 4 leur tour, 
diriger un honnéte foyer; ma tache, 
c’est de provoquer des époux chari- 
tables a entrer, sur leur arbre géné- 
alogique, un scion laissé pour 
compte, et de rendre, par consé- 
quent, a un sans-famille l’avantage 
dont il fut déshérité. 

Rien jamais ne remplacera le 
milieu familial. Aussi les gens de 
bien doivent-ils sans cesse viser a 
sa prospérité ou a sa restauration. 


papers and the non-resident, the 
sick and the mentally ill, the 
“problem parents’, and _ those 
whose home relationships, no mat- 
ter what the income, are upset and 
full of misunderstanding, — the 
fearful and the discouraged. They 
are all people with human pro- 
blems, — whether in uniform or 
civilian clothes; whether British 
War Guests from comfortable 
homes now threatened, or peasants 
from cottages in far-away lands; 








whether prospective Canadians, 
or persons who suddenly find them- 
selves “enemy aliens”. 

Under the added strain of war, 
the day to day job goes on, help- 
ing people work out their in- 
dividual problems. And the job 
of eradicating the causes of these 
problems still lies before us. Per- 
haps we are learning something 
from each other in these days of 
crisis, the soldiers and their wives 
facing common difficulties, no mat- 


ter what their rank, the social 
worker and the _ ever-increasing 
community groups, with whom he 
or she is in daily touch, the repre- 
sentatives of government, labor 
and management in their stupen- 
dous task. If so, we can face with 
greater confidence the enormous 
problems that lie ahead in days of 
peace, and work together more 
effectively for that society in which 
“all men may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want”, 


DIRECTING A VOLUNTARY HEALTH SERVICE 


The protection of the health of 
a nation at war is an essential 
service for both adults and children. 
The British Minister of Health in 
a recently published statement 
said, “We must see to it that the 
dramatic appeal of the war wound- 
ed does not make us neglect the 
more normal but especially im- 
portant work of defending the 
public health against disease.” 

Now, Canada needs men and 
women physically fit for military 
service and industry needs men 


IN THE ADMISSION OFFICE OF THE 

The Kaleidoscope whirls. 

A soldier’s wife and eight chil- 
dren are living on $79.00 per 
month—the maximum dependents’ 
allowance —and private charity. 
An operation is necessary for the 
wife, the relatives can take but 
two children; six have to go to the 
orphanage; admission approved, 
temporary. 

A soldier’s common-law wife is 
living under strain of her insecure 
position. She breaks down in the 


and women physically fit to bear 
the burden of long hours of heavy 
work. Children must be mentally 
and physically fit to build the post- 
war Canada. 

The increasing demand on our 
medical and nursing services em- 
phasizes the necessity for prevent- 
ing civilian sickness by every 
method at our disposal. Civilian 
sickness diverts doctors, nurses 
and medical services as well as 
men, women and money from our 
country’s war effort. 


PUBLIC AGENCY 
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certainty that he is leaving home; 


and has to be admitted to hospital - 


at public cost; admission approved. 

A soldier’s difficult epileptic son 
cannot now be managed by his 
mother alone and has to be placed 
in the provincial institution; ad- 
mission recommended. 

A soldier’s elderly father, who 
has previously lived with him, has 
to go to the old men’s home since 
he cannot care for himself. The 
Board agrees to admit him. 
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The wife of a non-military man 
who was drowned due to enemy 
action while on a war mission is in 
poor health and not young. She 
collapses due to the uncertainty 
of the future, without pension and 
with a very limited means; this 
calls for conference and planning 
with a private agency. 

And daily the problem of men- 
tally subnormal girls, out of con- 
trol, is increasing with “the sol- 
diers about”: some girls, reported 


by their parents, are admitted to 
the provincial training school; 
others only come to our attention, 
with their first perhaps their second 
illegitimate child; yet more others 
through the courts on a variety of 
charges. In all these groups, the 
numbers are legion, the custodial 
accommodation limited and con- 
tracting: what are the duties, what 
the course of action, where I stand 
at guard? 


A SISTER OF CHARITY IN A MINING TOWN 


I plead for the care of our youth, 
—of the helpless child, deprived of 
the security and protection which 
he has a right to expect of home 
and family, of bewildered young- 
sters in their ‘teens. 

The menace to their safety in 
our housing and recreational con- 
ditions has long been serious here. 
Now war has augmented it a hun- 
dred-fold. 

Homes have been made “public 
boarding houses,” where guidance 
and discipline are not possible, 
where the children are used as “go- 
between’s” or spies for shady acti- 
vities, where children and parents 
sleep together to make room for 
more boarders. 

Other and poorer homes there 
are where the parents live in con- 
stant dread of eviction because the 
landlord sees the possibility of 
fixing up the “old shack” and 
securing double the present rent. 

Yet other families huddle on the 
sidewalk, guarding their few pos- 
sessions. They have been evicted. 
The children stand, dismay in their 
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eyes, because their parents have 
failed them: the parents, with 
despair in their hearts, because 
their last resort, now, is a city 
refuge at the “coke ovens,” where 
races and colours mingle, where 
almost every house is a den of im- 
morality, drunkenness and dirt. 

Hundreds of our adolescents seek 
their social life and recreation on 
the street or in the public park 
because there is no room or no one 
to care at home. ’Teen age girls, in 
idleness, spend their leisure hours 
also walking the streets and park 
as a substitute, attracted by the 
military men, young and old, who 
are here today and gone tomorrow. 

Woodrow Wilson, in 1917, urged 
that “humanity should endeavour 
to see that no child should be 
poorer because of the war.” That 
is our challenge to hold fast. 

I stand on guard to give youth 
its chance, and the place which 
they, and we, demand. Life lies 
before them; our nation’s destiny 


and their eternity are in their 
hands. 








IN THE BIG BROTHER OFFICE 

The youth-serving agencies of 
Canada are holding the Home 
Front at all points. The pressure 
of the enemy attack is not to be 
denied. Fierce battles are being 
fought around the “disturbed 
stabilities” section, and some 
sorties in the “father away from 
home on active service” region 
have caused us to bring extra 
forces into play. 


IN A NEIGHBOURHOOD CENTRE 


In a community whose members 
are submerged in war work—either 
as volunteers or workers in war 
mdustries—we are endeavouring, 
in our centre, to fulfil, to a small 
degree at least, the same purpose 
as the extensive and effective 
“Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts in 
Wartime” are serving in Britain. 

We believe that by providing 
activities which will stimulate and 


The occasional breaking of the 
line due to the increased use of 
“incorrigibility” bombs is being 
countered with a spirited “agency 
co-operation” and a swinging into 
the home front line of new “per- 
sonal service” battalions. 

A satisfying succession of sol- 
diers’ families are expressing their 
heartfelt gratitude that the social 
services were “ready” to aid them 
when the “raids” came. 


develop interest in arts and crafts, 
music and literature, and bring 
neighbours together in warm and 
friendly social and cultural inter- 
course, we not only meet the ur- 
gent need for contrast to the strains 
of war and release from its pres- 
sures, but that we help to engender 
community relationships and a 
community spirit which will stand 
us in good stead during the trying 
days of post-war adjustment. 


IN FAMILY SERVICE IN THE MID-WEST 


Though the Mid-West prairie 
cities have not felt the extreme 
‘up-rush’ of economic improvement 
due to war’s demand, the family 
services find the war accentuating 
our ordinary problems, while these 
take on special aspects among our 
foreign-born and first generation 
Canadians. 

Homes just do not function 
normally when broken by enlist- 
ments, but the West has too an- 
other “Ebbing away” in the large 
number of men who have followed 
the war industries elsewhere, leav- 


ing wives and families behind. In 
some cases there has been no word 
from the men for a year or more, 
while the families exist on the in- 
stability of “temporary relief.” 
Language difficulties add to the 
family’s fears and sense .of insecur- 
ity, while racial prejudices do not 
lighten their darkness. 

Some of our mothers can obtain 
occasional work, but the care of 
children is a graver problem when 
there is only one parent in the 
home, while our newer communities 
lack the creches of older and larger 
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centres. In illness the need for 
housekeeper service is immediate, 
and, again, difficult to meet in 
foreign homes, and with so many 
semi-skilled girls now entering 
better paid lines of war work. 
Many of those, formerly available, 
have married and, with the soldiers’ 
allowances, are no longer going out 
to work, Illegitimacy, too, is affect- 
ing the availability of young 
women for our jobs, quite apart 
from the problems it raises of 
itself, 


Discharge and the need for re- 
habilitation are assuming larger 
proportions in our thinking, as we 
look for the work that just isn’t 
there, in which to place the dis- 
couraged or ill or rejected ex- 
service men. The mental re-habili- 
tation of his wife is not an easy 
matter, either. No, war has not 
released me from duty, only 
brought new dangers and threats 
where we stand guard. 


IN THE FAMILY DIVISION OF A “C.AS.” 


Case loads are increasing, bud- 
gets enlarging, and staffs becoming 
more and more appalled by the 
intensity and gravity of the prob- 
lems they have to meet. 

The depression years of repres- 
sion and poverty prevented people 
from planning normal enjoyments 
and normal spending; and now 
these restraints are removed, and 
the pendulum has swung in the 
reverse direction, resulting in child 
desertion, alcoholism, and promi- 
scuity in ever mounting degrees. 
The removal of the father, to mili- 
tary service or employment else- 
where, opens the way for extra- 
marital relations in many homes, 
causing statutory child neglect. 
The very foundations of decency 
and morality are being shaken. 


IN A MARITIME “C.AS.” 

I am the Secretary-Agent. In 
most of our Counties the Children’s 
Aid Society is the only social 
agency at work, and therefore must 
handle every type of social prob- 
lem, and usually with but one 
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What course to follow in respect 
to children whose mothers are en- 
gaged in war industries is another 
major problem facing the workers 
on the home front. Daily new in- 
dustries are opening up, requiring 
the services of women workers, and 
mothers of young children are tak- 
ing employment outside their 
homes in increasing numbers. As 
this need for women in industry 
continues, child placing organiza- 
tions and day nurseries, already 
taxed to capacity, are facing a call 
for their services which is unpre- 
cedented. 

All the forces of the home front 
are needed to meet these attacks 
upon normal home life and decent 
standards of behaviour and child 
care. 


worker. So, we face the problems 
and needs of all the communities 
in the County of our jurisdiction. 
I have 3 small towns, 5 large vil- 
lages, and many smaller rural 
communities. 








The war has increased our work 
at least 50%. In some districts 
illegitimacy is the major problem. 
In one larger town serving the area 
one doctor had, on his books, 65 
such cases in the one month 
directly attributed to war condi- 
tions. 

In other districts the work 
amongst soldier’s dependents de- 
mands much time and attention. 
It is deplorable that, when some 
of these receive a little more money 
than they have been accustomed 
to having, all responsibilities are 


immediately neglected, for ‘a good 
time.’ This results in broken homes, 
in many cases never to be re- 
established. Sometimes children are 
left in homes alone for many days, 
starving and sick, until found by 
a social worker. Illegitimacy is 
increasing within these married 
families, as is venereal disease. 
These are war tasks, as we stand 
at guard in our regular work of 
caring for our wards, protecting 
neglected and delinquent children, 
and carrying on the work of a 
family welfare agency. 


SUPERVISING IN THE “OUT-PATIENTS” 


In my twenty-seven years “on 
sentry-go” in this post, I have 
learned that ill-health is a fairly 
constant fact, and is not appreci- 
ably affected by prosperity or de- 
pression, peace or war. 

Thousands yearly flock to an 
Out-Patient Department, seeking 
a panacea for their ills of body 
or mind. They expect—and should 
find—an interviewer with trained 
sympathy, and with knowledge to 
direct them to the proper channels 
for the relief of suffering and to 
give them guidance on their pain- 
ful way. 

The poliomyelitis victim — 
stricken in childhood or in the 


AT A DAY NURSERY DOOR 


Our service, — selection and 
supervision of foster homes for 
pre-school children of working 
mothers; finding suitable work for 
those mothers; help in adjustments 
in the family situation. 


The attack presses—in all of 
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prime of life; the sufferer from mal- 
nutrition, the mentally-disturbed— 
these and many other types pass 
by my post. They come from cities 
and from hinterlands for the skill- 
ed treatment which may correct 
deformities or adjust the mind to 
permanent disability; which can 
give help in the wide range of 
human ills, which can assist the 
needy sick in finding aid, which, 
too and essentially, can minister 
to the soothing of the distressed 
mind. 

Humanity enjoys no armistice in 
this sector of sickness and suffer- 
ing, and the need of their assuaging. 


1940, we gave 6,285 days’ care to 
689 children; in six months of 1941, 
we gave 5,777 days’ care to 569 
children. 

Our working mothers increase in 
numbers. There are the normal 


families, in which the fathers, 
Turn to page 28 
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A photographer, with 
an eye for reality, snaps 
an oblivious soldier and 
his little girl, as the 
whole family follow him 
to the point of depart- 
ure, going back to camp 
from last leave. 


IN FAMILY SERVICE IN THE BUSY EAST 


As the train pulls out from the 
station, with the farewells said, the 
children boasting that “Father has 
gone overseas,’ and the family 
turns again home, what is left be- 
hind? 

There is the wife, who likely will 
go on a spending spree, thinking 
her worries are over as she now will 
be assured of her “cheque” which 
looks large and “lasting” after the 
relief voucher. 

And there are the children, now 
perhaps cheated of the care and 
love of the mother as well as of the 
father. 


There is the neighbour, casting 


envious looks at the soldier’s wife 
with her new cheque and goaded 
on to spend her husband’s small 
earnings from his brand new job. 


These are not sights for casual 
and indulgent smiles, and a satis- 
fied “All’s well, now.” These are 
problems, real problems, with 
which our agency, a typical family 
agency, is trying to deal day by 
day. And when the war is over, 
whose will be the task of helping 
to reorganize these families, to re- 
habilitate them? The family agen- 
cies who must now hold fast for 
human welfare; and never sleep 
upon the watch. 








under 40 years of age, struck off 
relief, are unfit or unable to get 
work, and the mother works out- 
side the home. There are the de- 
pendents of the Army’s_ dis- 
chargees, men without work, relief 
or pensions, and whose wives take 
over the earning of the daily 
bread. 

Unmarried mothers are steadily 
increasing; the most self-reliant 
seek to support themselves and 
their children, and we take the 
latter under our day care. 

Our mothers earned, last year, 
$30,300—$2,525 per month. 

We help, too, our employing 


IN AN INFANTS’ HOME 


I am trying to hold fast to 
standards for child care, built up 
earnestly over many years. Child- 
ren are our most important na- 
tional asset—but only if they are 
physically and mentally sound. 

How are we to assure, to each 
child, the necessary care for his 
development if they pour into our 
agency at a greater rate than we 
are equipped to handle them? Our 
resources—money and staff and 
foster homes—are remaining static 
for the last two are dependent on 
the former. Our work has in- 
creased by 10%, as it has this year, 
and our income by only 5%: how 
can we maintain our services? 


The first to suffer are the non- 
resident group. We have to refuse 
care for an unmarried mother, 
non-resident in our area; she has 
no friends nor money and will not 
return to her people. We fail her 
and what happens? A new-born 
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homes, in which with war costs 
mounting, “help by the day” is 
all the wife and mother in the 
small home can afford, and homes 
with war guests and homes of 
newcomers with limited means 
call on us for auxiliary help. And, 
—houseworkers are seeking other 
work, and marrying soldiers, and 
generally getting scarce, so we are 
standing by more and more homes 
for their daily help. 


We believe that we are pri- 
vileged, in war as in peace, to help 
in building and strengthening the 
family morale and independence 
of our city. 


baby is found, dead, wrapped in a 
newspaper in the ravine. We must 
refuse to take a non-resident child 
whose mother is a soldier’s wife, 
living temporarily here. She is 
rushed to hospital, the child is left 
locked in a room alone; neglected 
and terrified, it follows the mother 
to hospital. 

If unmarried mothers are to be 
guided into a better way of living 
and their children protected, our 
workers must have time to give 
consideration to each case. But 
our case loads are soaring. And so 
our poor work or no assistance in 
these cases results in deserted 
children, foundlings, infanticides, 
and increased delinquency of young 
women. 

Soldiers are asking for help for 
their young children when their 
wives are ill or incapable of 
managing alone or irresponsible. 
Civilians and soldiers alike seek 
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our guidance and protection of 
daughters who have got into 
trouble and in other cases for care 
of their illegitimate children when 
they realize how irresponsible the 
mothers are. These requests must 
be met, or our community forever 
suffer. 


And if we rush to this threatened 
salient, with forces insufficient and 
resources inadequate, we have not 


time or staff to find foster homes, 
—already getting scarcer with 
work and money free—nor to 
supervise those we have. 


The whole front of infant care is 
threatened today. We stand on 
guard but we are losing ground. 
We send out our call for the sinews 
of war if the most helpless of all 
our citizens, our needy infants are 
not to be the first of war’s sacrificial 
victims? 


IN CHILD PROTECTION IN AN ONTARIO COUNTY 


We two workers cover a front 
of 1415 square miles. 

A spear-head at the city with its 
families living in unfit houses, girls 
of 15 earning $25. per week, heads 
of families still earning $15. per 
week or less, parents ignoring the 
facilities provided for safeguard- 
ing their children’s health. 

Rear-guard action in the villages 
where parents neglect their chil- 
dren for the thrills of the city, the 
beverage rooms, the dance halls, 
the young folk of these same vill- 
ages finding an utter lack of oppor- 
tunities or recreational facilities. 

Emergency attacks, at isolated 
spots where poverty-stricken fami- 
lies are stranded with no adequate, 
systematic relief even when the 
father is unable to work. 


FOR A THOUSAND ‘LITTLE SISTERS’ 


From anxious parents or rela- 
tives, interested teachers and at- 
tendance officers, public health 
nurses, the Churches, the social 
agencies, — and the Court — they 
come, not really “problem girls” 
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Detours into lumber camps and 
off-the-highway farms where the 
children of parents, engaged in 
these most basic industries, lack 
even a minimum of medical care, 
where there is no differentiation 
between houses and stables. 

Forays on all sides in search of 
foster homes for youngsters who 
have had to be removed from their 
own negligent parents, — foster 
homes which are increasingly diffi- 
cult to find when higher wages and 
adult boarders provide the needed 
income. 


Not a blitzkreig, but steady 
action, everywhere, to overcome 
the dangers that threaten our chil- 
dren and to assure ultimate victory. 


but girls with problems, the poten- 
tial mothers of Canada’s tomorrow 
when we shall so sorely need citi- 
zens of character and of strength. 
Their own parents have failed, 
perhaps through no fault of their 








own, to give the wise and respon- 
sible guidance which their needs de- 
mand. In over 12% of the homes, 
fathers or brothers are on active 
service, a third are still dependent 
on some type of public aid. 


What do we do for them? We 
treat them as individuals. Perhaps 
they need advice and guidance 
only, perhaps help in school or 
family adjustments, perhaps 
special health services, perhaps 


PRESIDENT OF A HOME FOR AGED 

Those of us who remember the 
last World War, again find that 
the quiet routine of a well-estab- 
lished institution has to take second 
place to war work, with its patriotic 
appeal and contagious enthusiasm 
and,—the care for the aged is left 
to the conscientious few who are 
convinced that the services for 
which we were founded must be 
continued. 

No experienced person will dis- 
pute the fact that the case of 
friendless aged women is, of all 
charities, the most pitiable. Every 
man, at one time in his life, had 
the opportunity of providing for old 
age but the woman of forty or fifty 
years ago had not the handling 
of money, though she worked as 
hard and contributed as much to 
the support of the family as the 
male members. In many cases the 
farm and live stock are left to a 
son, with the injunction “to be 
good to Mother.” The son marries 
and, with the help of his bride, 
looks up the address of the nearest 


suitable recreation, vocational 
guidance, material aid in clothes, 
shoes, room-rent, glasses, dentistry, 
further training, and, of course, 
‘help in finding work’. 

We do not work miracles, but 
we hope we help a little in de- 
veloping maturer personalities, a 
stronger sense of responsibility, a 
greater capacity to meet life’s pro- 
blems, and to live useful lives, in 
a sense of service to their com- 
munity and country. 


WOMEN 
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Home for the Aged and applies for 
admission of Mother. 

With winter approaching and 
fear of a fuel famine, it is not 
surprising that applications for 
admissions to Homes have increas- 
ed, equalled only in 1914. An all- 
time record was established a few 
weeks ago when seven applications 
were received in five days, each 
case with particularly distressing 
circumstances. 

The greatest sympathy is needed 
in dealing with many of the old 
ladies for the absolute horror of 


entering an_ institution almost 
surpasses the dread of cold and 
hunger. Rules and_ regulations 


must often be ignored in order 
to allow household goods to be 
kept in possession,—a_ treasured 
“feather bed”; a sewing machine, 
paid for by the sweat of her 
brow; a rocking chair that has 
squeaked for years but is music in 
the ears of the owner; or a chest of 
drawers—all of which it would be 
a tragedy to separate from an old 
lady. A few. months ago there ap- 
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peared in the daily papers an ac- 
count of three English maiden 
ladies who joined hands and waded 
into the sea. A note was left stat- 
ing “We have reached the very end 
of our resources and cannot face 
a friendless old age.” 


TO GET WORKING BOYS A START 


Boy wanted! The terrible magic 
of war, with its emphasis on man- 
power, changes demands overnight 
and the familiar sign “Boy 
wanted” carries with it today a 
new significance. The need for boy- 
power in a rapidly expanding in- 
dustry places a heavy responsi- 
bility on those whose job is 
“getting working boys a start”. 


Boys are wanted today and they 
are at a premium. Wages are on 
the way up, especially in dead-end 
jobs where a minimum of training 
is required. These jobs are attrac- 
tive as boys today are restless. They 


Do War Work? Yes. But remem- 
ber those dependent in your own 
community! There was a charge 
given to all of us in the early days 
of the Christian Church—“These 
ought ye to have done and not to 
leave the other undone.” 


want to fly, to sail the seas, and to 
fight; and if not old enough to do 
so, any kind of a job will do until 
they are. Hence the appeal of a 
job with a lot of money for a 
minimum of mental effort. This is 
not a happy situation but industry 
must be properly staffed as well as 
armies trained if we are to win this 
war. And, if we are to hold fast for 
human welfare in a planned future, 
our youth must be sympathetically 
understood, carefully advised and 
firmly directed. This is our task 
at our listening post on the home 
front. 


AT THE CALL OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Canada lacks any census of the 
number of her crippled children, 
but in the Province of Ontario, 
they are estimated to number 
8,000. A great proportion of these 
children require assistance in order 
to become physically rehabilitated 
and socially adjusted. 


We, who are on duty in this field, 
seek to discover new cases as early 
as possible; to make arrangements 
for clinical examination; to provide 
transportation to the nearest 
orthopaedic centre; to assure hos- 
pitalization and convalescent care; 
education; vocational training, 
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adapted to individual handicaps; 
employment, either in regular 
commerce, industry, sheltered 
workshop or the home; and all the 
time we carry on a continuous and 
active campaign of prevention. 


We have won ground to our 
credit everywhere but in the sec- 
tor of vocational training and em- 
ployment. 

It is our aim that no crippled 
child should lack the care and 
assistance to make him or her a 
useful, independent citizen in our 
free democracy. For this, we stand 
at guard in war as in peace. 





Our Way 


Not “mercy Killings”; not winter “hilfe” 
for we need no curt storm trooper to 
prompt our giving to those we love and 
protect. Ours is the kinder way; ours is 
a free gift of free men,—the Com- 
munity Chest way—for our ideal of life 
prompts hearts to give generously to the 
needy and the handicapped. 





“Who Gives 


Disease, suffer 
withhold their 
The crippled a 
do not see, the 
grow young, tl 


refreshed again 
into the lines 
strengthening + 
character stana 
in these day 
multiply in tl 
pressure and 

social services. 


ives to Charity, Lends to God” 


ffering, accident and death do not 
heir hands because we are at war. 
ed and helpless do not walk, the blind 
the deaf do not hear, the aged do not 
g, the bruised and broken, eager and 


rain as our vigorous and virile move 
ines of battle. Those who need 
1g and understanding in mind and 
and in no less need of skilled help 
ays of strain. Human problems 

the shadows of uncertainty, of 
d of fear. Do not disarm your 
es. 


Let’s keep it that 
way. Give your 
Community Ser- 
vices the means 
to Hold Fast for 
Humanity. 








DIRECTOR OF A SERVICE FOR THE BLIND 


An unforeseen by-product of the 
last Great War was the great im- 
petus given to work for the blind 
in all parts of the world. In 
Canada, particularly, where, pre- 
vious to 1917, there had been al- 
most a complete absence of 
interest in the adult blind, the 
home-coming of a few Canadian 
blinded-soldiers stirred up a surge 
of public sentiment which made 
possible The Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. 


One thing we are determined 
upon, and that is that the ground 
won by the blind in Canada during 
the years of peace, must not be lost 
in the clamorous excitement of 
war. When this thing is over, I 
think we will have an added right 
to press for continuing and in- 
creasing recognition of their cause 
for there are hundreds of blind 
Canadians who, far from being an 
additional burden to the nation in 


BUT, JUST A BIT “ON EDGE”! 


Three times one evening at a 
“patriotic” garden party the same 
question was repeated by three 
different persons: “Now, with work 
so plentiful are you busy at the 
Family Service Bureau?” This 
rankled, as that happened to be 
my only free evening for almost a 
week, I made up my mind to regis- 
ter the next morning’s highlights to 
send to my interrogators. 


The first mail brought a letter 
from a soldier’s wife begging that 
we help her in getting her hus- 
band’s discharge as she could not 
manage the children alone. We 
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this critical time, are proving their 
claim to full citizenship. 

In our factories blind men and 
women are turning out products 
essential to our war effort. After 
regular working hours in our shops 
and in the homes of the blind, 
they are turning out materials for 
the Red Cross and kindred or- 
ganizations in large quantity in 
their “spare time”. Amongst the 
blind wage-earners and merchants 
associated with The Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, there 
are hundreds who have contributed 
their savings to the government’s 
call for the purchase of war loans. 

The present blind population 
and the blinded-soldiers who re- 
turn from this war, are entitled to 
a place in any economic order 
which may arise, when peace 
comes once again. We stand on 
guard for their rights, their pro- 
tection and their needs. 


sympathized with Mrs. M’s occa- 
sional periods of discouragement 
and arranged to talk matters over 
with her, and to have understand- 
ing Mrs. E. of the Auxiliary visit 
with some beach tickets — the 
children were always more trying 
in the long holidays. 


Then a phone call came from a 
merchant. A customer complained 
of her daughter-in-law’s reckless 
extravagance now that her hus- 
band was overseas; Ella would not 
listen to her, but might to some- 
one else. We promised a visit. 
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Mr. L. came in on his way home 
from a night shift at the shop. He 
and his wife had “had words” and 
she had left home; she wasn’t well, 
he was sure, had been complaining 
of her old trouble. What had he 
better do? 


Following Mr. L. came a former 
client with a neighbour recently 
moved to the city because of the 
“munition work”. The neighbour’s 
husband had never been a heavy 
drinker in the West but had been 
on a spree nearly every week-end 


IN A GIRLS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


It is a truism that the life of a 
nation is built around the homes 
of its people. Woman is the creator 
of the home, and the nation as a 
whole can attain only to the 
stature of its womanhood. 

On this basis what does the 
future hold for our Dominion? 


From our portals we see the 
great army of young girls, em- 
ployed in industrial life and the 
vast majority of whom lack any 
opportunity for the training which 
would qualify them for their im- 
portant role of “Home-makers”’. 
To what end will they wield their 
immense power in the years to 
come? 





of late, and now there was a ter- 
rible accumulation of debt—to say 
nothing of the worry. . 


Lack of income has diminished 
as a family problem, it is true, but 
in its stead has come a train of 
other problems, many of which 
seem even more devastating and 
threatening to the homes in our 
community. 

“Not so busy?” “Never have we 
felt such need to be right on our 
job and ready to give of the best 
that is in us!” 


Fighting, as we are, for the pre- 
servation of Christian principles 
will the struggle be won in battle 
but lost in our country because our 
young girls have not been taught 
to develop in the home those ideals 
and tenets which are the founda- 
tion of our character and our 
freedom? 


As we stand on guard here, we 
believe we are struggling with one 
of the most serious problems of 
our day, and that, as we fight 
valiantly or fail, we shall forever 
influence, for good or for ill, that 
part of this Dominion’s future, 
which will be in the keeping of the 
girls who leave our school. 
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And I Am in the Line 


A Mother of Miners 


own story, but it is faithfully told by her friend, the worker in 


()* Mother of Miners is a Maritime Scot: she does not write her 


the welfare service of her mining town. 


Because full well she has known 
the conditions and risks of their 
daily toil in the sunless depths of 
the pits, the loyal soul of the wife 
and mother of miners has neither 
“faltered nor failed” through the 
changing fortunes of the years, 
even when the going was hard, and 
very hard for the women folks. 
Now, in widowhood, still loyal to 
her men folks, she sees her sons 
joining up, “to her last man”, at 
their country’s call and throws a 
taunt herself to approaching old 
age, but for the first time in her 
life she turns apologetically to a 
stranger for a bit of personal 
security which is somehow sud- 
denly missing from her daily life. 

She hadn’t “schoolin”, but the 
Town Councillor who knew her 
from his boyhood days brought 
her to the social worker for advice 
and reassurance. 


She doesn’t read the papers, but 
she hears the news over the boys’ 
radio. There is lots she does not 
get just right, but if she should 
learn that “They” want all the 
women folk to turn out for war 
work, she will be in the first con- 
tingent,—if she is a bit old—and 
you can’t hide your age from the 
Government, whatever! It is true 
she was 66 years old last birthday, 
but she knows there is lots she can 
do and she would tackle anything 
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“They” gave her to do. It would be 
grand to get that Hitler and his 
evil doings stopped forever! 

They were one of the first 
couples to settle in “the Rows’— 
the plaster wasn’t dry on the walls 
—and her man is dead and gone 
now these eighteen years . . . not 
killed or hurt in the mines like so 
many: no, she has that to be 
thankful for,—it was his poor 
heart. The Company let her keep 
the house and she worked hard 
and scraped along till the oldest of 
the children were able to help and 
the boys got work in the pits. 
There were fourteen of them—the 
children, seven dead and seven 
living now, but, you might say 
she’d lost eight as a poor girl who 
didn’t know what to do with her 
baby brought it to her, not a 
month old, and she took it in with 
her own small ones. It only lived 
over the three days, but she always 
remembers the helpless little mite 
it was when she took it into her 
heart and home that night long 
ago. 

And now the three girls are all 
away and married, and the four 
boys are all in the army—two of 
them with their own families of 
children to provide for. It was 
Alec and Johnny who were still at 
home with her when the war came, 
and though both had long been on 
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part-time in the mines, they got 
along, and Jeanie was able to keep 
at school. She passes as_ the 
youngest of the family, but is the 
daughter of one of the older girls 
who has always lived with Granny 
because her mother had “trouble 
enough”. 


Yes, Alec went right off when 
the war came, and a year ago he 
came home and married his girl 
before he went over the water, and 
his mother will not be blaming him 
for that as they’d soon have been 
married in any case, but now she 
can’t be “looking to him”, and of 
course they reduced her soldier’s 
allowance. She is used to getting 
along on part pay, but now she is 
a bit worried with Johnny just 
gone—her youngest and the joy of 
her heart. At the same time she is 
a bit ashamed to admit she tried 
to hold him back just “till they’d 
send for him if it had to be”, but 
he said “no”—he’d have to go now 
—he would not wait to be “taken”. 
So he is gone away, up somewhere 
in Ontario, to his training camp 
and she does not know when any 
pay will come through, which 
makes it pretty hard as you can’t 
blame the storekeepers these days 
for not giving people credit. 
Johnny got a little himself after 
two weeks and sent her $5.00 and 
Jeanie $1.00 in his letter. If she 
does say it, as shouldn’t, being his 
mother, he was the good boy. She 
had to call him up always in time 
for church of a Sunday morning or 
he would not be pleased. But now 
he is gone and she has a little 
crying spell for him every day 


when she listens in to the radio 
news, but of course he never saw 
her cry. There is no man body now 
to cook and work for, and the days 
seem long and aimless. 


There is Jeanie, and it is a good 
girl she is too, but just sixteen and 
there are “tough” girls about which 
makes one anxious about having 
her go out to work, and it is hard 
for girls to find work anyway. With 
the boys away, it is not easy to 
decide things alone, and now 
Jeanie is all excited about the Gov- 
ernment taking on the girls for war 
service and she is sure she can get 
into the Air Force——and Granny 
will not be stopping her if it does 
leave her all to herself. If someone 
could tell her how to go about 
finding out, it would be a help as 
the girl simply can’t settle down 
till she “finds out”: and if some- 
one could find out soon too about 
the boy’s pay, it would help as she 
has always tried to help out the 
rest of the family, but there is no 
one she can borrow from and, of 
course, she may not be entitled to 
any of Alec’s pay now that Johnny 
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is “in”, 
* * * 


And after a home visit to make 
the acquaintance of the air-minded 
Jeanie and to inquire if Johnny’s 
regimental number has yet come 
through, the visitor is courteously 
warned to be careful not to trip 
over the heap of rags that are 
being sorted, after washing, for the 
war salvage collection, or to 
stumble, in the opposite corner, 
against the heap of old pots and 








junk collected from friends and 
neighbours for the same purpose. 
Every day as she goes about her 
work the mother of four soldiers is 
thinking of the trouble that Hitler 


man is making for decent people 
and hoping the good Lord will 
soon find a way to end the fighting 
and clear the world of such awful 
wickedness. 


The late afternoon sun crowned with soft light the bright colour of 
a bandanna dust cap over the white hair of the neat figure framed in 
the doorway of her cottage behind a tiny garden in a miners’ “Row”— 
an almost empty cottage now—a miner’s wife and the mother of four- 


teen: standing fast! 


A Former ‘C.A.S.’ Ward 


This is certified as told by the ward, now in mature life 


We lived in a small house not 
much more than a shack. When I 
was ten years of age my mother 
died of tuberculosis leaving six 
children to take care of themselves. 
Three of them left the home be- 
cause father’s meagre earnings 
were not sufficient, and we were 
very poor. Adding to our misfor- 
tunes we were neglected by our 
father who went on _ frequent 
drinking bouts, and lived the life 
of a tramp. Two younger brothers 
and myself were left alone in the 
house often without food and 
warmth. 


I attended school irregularly be- 
cause I had the care of the other 
children, and many days in the 
winter we were unable to attend 
owing to lack of warm clothing. 
This state of affairs lasted for over 
a year after mother’s death, and 
our standard of living was steadily 
decreasing. 


But then a miracle happened! 
Along with my two brothers I was 
made a ward of the Children’s Aid 
Society and placed in an excellent 
home. I had the best possible train- 
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ing and care attending school every 
day, and in addition a lovely foster- 
mother. When I was ready to finish 
the last two years of high school 
the Society made it possible for me 
to secure a free home thereby en- 
abling me to complete the work. 
Plans were then being made for me 
to further my education, but I was 
fortunate to secure a position in a 
bank, and I am glad to say able 
to make good at my job. 


I had a bad start in life but the 
credit for my achievements is due 
the Children’s Aid Society for the 
interest and the help given to me. 
If this work of the Society could 
be extended all over Canada, help- 
ing the unfortunate children who 
through no fault of their own have 
a world to face without proper 
training and preparation, many 
boys and girls would be enabled 
to take their place as good citizens. 


My case is only one of many, but 
the facts prove that without the 
help of the Society I would never 
have reached the position I hold 
today. 
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You ask what the V.O.N. means 
to me? What changes the war has 
brought? If my crippled hands 
could only write I would tell you 
in writing but you see what shape- 
less things they are, so I leave it to 
you to write it as I tell you. 

Four and a half years ago I was 
very ill with a bad attack of grippe 
which left me crippled in almost 
every joint with arthritis. I was 
sent to hospital but after a year 
they sent me home telling me time 
would perhaps clear it up. Since 
then the V.O.N. has come to me 
three times weekly and oftener 
when the days were hot. They also 
got a hospital bed for me and what 
a joy that was after the low bed, 
and easier too for the nurse! We 
had an awfully hard time while 
I was sick—my husband, a veteran 
of the last war, was on and off relief; 
once we were evicted and after my 
husband found this flat the great 
problem was to move me, but the 
V.O.N. came to our aid and sent 
an ambulance and I have been here 
in bed in this little flat ever since. 
My husband is now doing guard 
duty so that with the steady money 
I can manage. Peggy, my oldest 
girl has just started to work in a 
department store—the V.O.N. got 
her that job! She had been at home 
four and a half years but now Jane, 
thirteen years old, must stay at 
home from school and take care of 
us. 

How do I do it? Well the 
V.O.N. has taught me a lot about 
buying the right kind of food all 
these years; they also showed me 
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Though a Shut-in 


how to budget whatever money I 
had coming in and I am now telling 
this to Jane as I plan everything 
from my bed! 


Do I find the time long? Yes the 
days between the visits of the 
nurse seem long; the Occupational 
Therapy worker was sent to me by 
the V.O.N. and she has taught me 
how to knit; although my fingers 
were tightly clenched in my palm 
they are now straightening out. 
How I wish I could knit for the 
soldiers, but you see I can do only 
a row at a time! But I am trying 
to buy War Savings Stamps when- 
ever I can spare the money. Per- 
haps that will help a little, don’t 
you think? 

I look forward to the days the 
nurse comes, for she bathes me, 
changes my bed and position, gives 
me an alcohol rub and tells me the 
news. What news? Oh! about the 
movies she sees and her patients 
who may be much worse off than 
me and the things that happen in 
the street as she comes along! She 
also sees that flowers and maga- 
zines are brought to me and never 
forgets my birthday and all the 
other great days of the year! Lying 
here alone, as I often do I have 
many times wondered what we 
would have done without the 
V.O.N. I look to them as some- 
thing to lean upon, for I could 
never have come through these 
four and a half years without their 
help and encouragement and I 
know that they will not fail me 
whatever the years may bring to 
me and mine! 








I was born in 1931. I have two 
sisters and a mother but no father. 
Mother has tried hard to keep our 
family together. 

Mother never let us out after 
supper and we were always in bed 
by seven o’clock. Mother did work 
at home so she could be with us 
children. Then mother’s work stop- 
ped and we had to go on relief, 
when I was 9 years old, and we 
had to move from the West to the 
East End. Last winter I met Bruce 
and we started playing together. 
Bruce had got into trouble before 
and I started staying out with 
Bruce and not coming in till after 
supper late. 

One Sunday mother sent me to 
Sunday School, but I met Bruce 
and did not go. Bruce and I went 
out together and met a man. He 
asked Brucey and me to meet him 
after supper and go out with him. 
He promised us a new suit if we 


I came in contact with the Big 
Brother Movement late in 1940. I 
was always getting sick. I had to 
go to see the doctor every once 
a month. One day I went to see 
the doctor and he said that the 
Big Brother Movement might do 
me some good. He got one of the 
Big Brother’s to call on me. I 
found that he was quite a nice 
chap. Before I ever met him he 
sent me two tickets to an ice 
carnival. He also managed to get 
me a loan on a pair of skates. He 
got me a membership in the Y.M. 
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And Ten Years Old! 


would go with him. I asked my 
mother if I could go to church 
with the man after supper. My 
mother said no and made me go 
to bed and said men don’t buy 
little boys new suits, but Bruce 
went and the man was bad and 
had to go to court with Brucey. 
Then Bruce and I took some one’s 
bike and had to go and see the 
Judge. Mother found out about 
the big brother association at the 
court. 


On saterday she took me up. 
We saw a man called Mr. B. 
and he was very nice to me and 
talked to mother about me. He got 
me to go to the (K) club and sent 
me away to camp for two weeks. 
I had a lovely time and I am try- 
ing to be a better boy like Mr. 
B. wants me to be. I wish I 
was old enough to go to the war 
like my unkle has and I would like 
to grow up like Mr. B. 











I Am Twelve! 


C.A. for $1.00 when the other boys 
had to pay $2.00. I used to have 
very bad manners. I would not 
dress or undress myself, but since 
I have known this Big Brother I 
have dressed and undressed all the 
time. I used to go to bed at 11 and 
12 o’clock, now I go to bed between 
9 and 9.30. I used to swear and use 
slang words, but now I use only 
good words. 


I always was a sissy, but since 
I have known the Big Brother I 
think I have grown a bit stronger. 


9 
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Hi! There! 
Are You Going to Let Us Down? 
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I like the Big Brother Movement 
because they prove so helpful when 
I could not help myself. 

I have been able to get a lend 
of some of the most interesting 
books from the library at the Big 
Brother Movement, some _ books 
are so interesting that I have kept 
them so long that they are asking 
for them back. 

The Big Brother took me to a 
church supper, he acted as my 
father. He was a very fine father. 
I have no father. I live with 
Granny. 


I like the Big Brother in my dis- 


trict because he is a very fine, nice 
and kind man. I think he is one of 
the nicest men I ever knew. He is 
a real Big Brother. 


I think the Big Brother Move- 
ment is one of the best organiza- 
tions in the world. 

The war has not affected me 
very much. But since the war I 
have had a very bad habit of say- 
ing “Heil Hitler.” But now all I 
say is “There'll always be an Eng- 
land,” “Rule Britania,” and “God 
Save the King.” 


The words I have written here 
come strait from my heart. 


Beating Back Bad Luck 


The keen young daughter of a re-employed man tells her own story 


When we first learned of the 
family agency our plight was ap- 
parently hopeless. My mother, 
father and nine year old brother, 
as well as myself, were all living, 
or rather existing, in one furnished 
room. It was a bedroom, boudoir, 
kitchen, living room, all in one. 

At that time I was confined to 
my bed, a cripple with both legs 
in casts, the heat was intense as 
it can be only in the centre of a 
busy city. An ice-box was a far-off 
dream as my father was one of the 
many unemployed, consequently 
the butter was poured rather than 
spread. 


All this was remedied through 
the kindness of our social agency. 
An ice box was provided, as well as 
delicacies to intrigue a bored appe- 
tite. When I ventured my first 
step it was for the benefit of our 
friend, the worker, for you see we 
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share our joys as well as our sor- 
rows with her. 

Eventually, my father secured 
employment, due to the war, and 
at last we could talk of moving 
into a little home where there 
would no longer be any need to 
keep my brother like a stuffed 
image for fear of disturbing our 
companions in misery next door or 
downstairs, where we could laugh 
and sing without having the neigh- 
bors surmise that we must have 
fallen heir to at least a million. 


But, what could we do for furni- 
ture, my father’s pay could only 
take care of the rent, furnishings 
were out of the question, especi- 
ally with the rapidly mounting cost 
of living. When we mentioned our 
problem to our friend she prompt- 
ly told us that she would help us 
in our plan. Our happiness was 
such that we could not contain 
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ourselves. Beds, a gas stove, chairs, 
dresser, chesterfield, lamp and 
shade, pictures, even a_ china 
cabinet were sent from the agency. 
It was the first time Santa Claus 
had called during April! 


If you only knew what it has 
meant to walk from one room to 
another, what a blessing it is to see 
open doors everywhere. When we 
first moved here, we found our- 
selves all huddled in one room, for 
we just couldn’t believe that each 
of us could still sit in a different 
room and still be at home. Childish 
as it now seems, we took intense 
pleasure in calling to one another 
from different rooms, just to re- 
assert our right to do so. For two 
weeks after our debut in living as 
human beings, and no longer as 
cattle, I dreaded going to sleep for 
fear of awakening in the morning 
just to find it had all been a dream. 


There was a rapid “back-to-the- 
land” movement in my family, for 
we had all forgotten the thrill and 
pride in having a garden. Never 


Yes, the war has affected our 
lives, and I can only answer one 
way. It is an awful way to escape 
from relief and all its attendant 
annoyances but, truthfully speak- 
ing, to date it has been a Godsend. 
It gave my eldest boy employment 
at the age of 20 and a half years 
and the next two finished school 
into an upset world. Yes, but one 
offering them the means to work 
and the knowledge that they were 
helping to do their share. 
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before have I admired a rosy 
tomato or a sturdy beet as I do 
now, radishes were never so crisp 
or lettuce so tender. Whenever we 
lack a vegetable for a meal Mother 
just says “Walk around our estate 
and see if the carrots are willing to 
be picked.” 


Now I want to look for a job— 
but my typing!! So again to the 
rescue came a loaned typewriter. 
Suggestions for work have been 
given and a job is at last in sight. 


What would we and hundreds 
like us do without these friends, to 
whom could we turn with our litle 
intimate troubles? I shall never 
fully express our gratitude for all 
they have done for us. Words do 
not come smoothly when one is 
endeavoring to say “Thank you,” 
but we needed help and we received 
it ten-fold, and we are still able to 
hold our heads up, for never once 
were we made to feel we were 
receiving charity. No! it was more 
like a friend helping a friend. 


And Off Relief! 


. It is giving us the chance to pay 
for a home that we otherwise 
wouldn’t have. Taking advantage 
of some of the hard-earned lessons 
taught me by depression and the 
rising rents, we put a small sum of 
money belonging to my son (re- 
ceived through an accident) on a 
house, the purchase price of which 
is under $2,000, and we are trying 
our best to get it far enough ahead 
that my girls will be able to finance 








it when my boys must help in an- 
other cause. 

I said above that they must do 
“their share” when called on, but 
they will have a home when they 
need it. 


Back of us for some time has 
been the Family Service, helping 
materially when needed, but al- 
ways extending advice and encour- 
agement. Just the knowledge that 
the service is there when I need it 
was, and is, a big help in what we 
are trying to do because, with ris- 
ing food costs, Government deduc- 
tions in taxes, (necessary I know), 


I was a skilled tradesman, living 
in a part of Europe ravaged by the 
war of 1914-1918, with a young 
family. Canada, with its wide areas, 
and its freedom of thought and 
action made a strong appeal and 
we came with hope and courage 
high, 

Soon we got caught in the de- 
pression and we had several years 
of heartbreak and discouragement, 
with relief the only support. War 
in 1939 caught me unnaturalized, 
because there was a regulation that 


I often get cold feet and wish I 
hadn’t taken it on. 


We are trying to do our bit 
buying war stamps, and three 
bonds are being paid for also. We 
are doing our share of Red Cross 
and war work and soldier enter- 
taining, offering at least two Sun- 
days a month to visiting airmen 
or others on leave. 

Indirectly you people at the 
Family Service Bureau are really 
doing this work and helping just 
as much as we because we are only 
trying to pass on what you did for 
us. 


Though Not Canadian Born 


no foreigner could naturalize while 
in receipt of relief. No one would 
employ an alien, and there was no 
relief for an able-bodied man. 

I was well-nigh desperate, with- 
out food for the children,—even 
for those born in Canada,—and we 
faced eviction from pretty poor 
quarters too, because of unpaid 
rent. 

We appealed to the social service 
worker and found sympathy and 
practical help. Through their in- 
fluence I am now employed. 


This agency reports this man as rendering painstaking and satis- 
restored independence. 


factory service and happy in his 


I had no boots. My mother could 
get me no boots. And if she could, 
I couldn’t get them on because my 
feet were all crooked. 


I couldn’t walk. They said I 
never could, so mother gave me 
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Because I Can Walk Again 


over to the children’s hospital. 

I was there a long time, but now 
that’s five years ago. I won the 
championship, running at the inter- 
school meet. 
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My name is Thelma. Both my 
arms were like putty. They were 
paralised. The Junior Red Cross 
in the school paid to send me to 


Did you ask me what effect the 
war has had in my home? 


You will remember that a week 
before my baby arrived I was given 
notice to move and since I had no 
relatives in town to help me I 
started house hunting when the 
baby was ten days old. I was 
ashamed to have you see the 
house I found, but there ‘just 
weren't any houses. It was so dirty 
and I felt so tired I just couldn’t 
clean it up, but I knew you would 
understand. You’ nurses’ have 
known me since Johnnie was a 
baby five years ago and you know 
that I do try to keep my house 
clean for my four children. You 
have taught me lots about how to 
keep them clean and _ healthy— 
You know, nurse, I was only fifteen 
when I was married. I came over 
from England and got work, on a 
farm. The farmer’s wife was para- 
lyzed so I worked there for two 
years, nursing her as well as doing 
heavy house work and milking, and 
so forth. Threshing time was al- 
ways an awful lot of work and the 
farm work was hard. 


After the mother died, Jim—the 
farmer’s son—and I got married 
and went on a homestead up North 
by ourselves. We were very happy 
there until we had bad luck. We 
lived there five years during the 
dry spell. O nurse, it was terrible. 
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their hospital. Now I go to school, 
and run and play ball, and can 
write and do everything with my 
own two arms. 


A Prairie Wife 


No crops and grasshoppers—Jim 
worked hard, he tried not to get 
discouraged, but he just couldn’t 
help it. 

When we knew I was going to 
have a baby we sold all our furni- 
ture and moved into town. We 
couldn’t see our family starve on 
a farm like that. The furniture 
gave us a little money to live on 
and Jim got a job driving a truck. 
It was that winter we had so much 
snow and 40° below zero most of 
the time—Jim got stuck so much 
and got cold—He didn’t have 
proper underwear, so he got pneu- 
monia. You know nurse he was in 
hospital when I called you and the 
baby came. Wasn’t that an awful 
day? I didn’t know what to get 
ready—I was never so glad to see 
anyone in my life as when you came 
that first day. You brought me 
things from your office and before 
I knew it, it was all over. 


After that we had it pretty hard. 
Jim was out of work and we had 
tried to get relief, but couldn't. 
Jim isn’t lazy, he made a good 
garden and had odd jobs but those 
were four bad years. The last two 
years we did not get relief. It is not 
good for a man to sit around; he 
made that cupboard and painted 
those chairs and as you know we: 
had a good little home. At the time 





the war broke out he was so dis- 
couraged he enlisted and now he’s 
in England. 

The hardest thing of all is not 
having Jim. The children miss their 
daddy. They always listened to 
him and I have an awful time mak- 
ing them mind me, especially the 
boys—they just can’t understand. 

You know, nurse, a woman can’t 
talk to a landlord the way a man 


I suppose you are surprised to 
see me at the agency so often now 
that you know my man is at work 
after such a long stretch of loafing. 
I am afraid you won’t be through 
seeing me until the last child has 
grown up. Even though George is 
working it takes a lot of planning 
to make the pay go for eleven of 
us so that is one thing I came in 
for this morning. To ask if you 
won’t help me plan how to spend 
the money now that we have some. 
George had a full week last week. 
I thought it would be such an easy 
matter and even if it does seem a 
lot of money after having so little 
I find it doesn’t go near as far as 
I expected. George is on a regular 
gang now, but often it is only part 
time work, because when a Con- 
voy is in everyone is busy and 
then there are the waits between 
and that means loafing. 


It takes bigger gangs when all 
the ships are in at one time and 
they must be lqaded as quickly as 
possible. At that time it takes 
every man. Some weeks we have 
full pay and other weeks we have 


can. Now I need a new screen door. 
The flies are terrible. I’ve asked 
and asked but still I haven’t got it. 
Jim could have fixed it if he’d 
been here. 

Jim says he misses the kiddies 
so much. I do hope this awful war 
will soon be over. 

Thank you for coming to see 
me, Nurse,—the V.O.N. are my 
best friends. 


In a Longshoreman’s Home 


little, and while it is so much better 
one has to plan it just right to have 
money for the slack spells. 

The Family Welfare has been 
such a friend all through the time 
when George had so little work 
that I still feel I must talk over 
my problems with you. Allan is 
fourteen this week. I wish you 
would come over and have a talk 
with him because he has his mind 
set on not going back to school 
as he feels he can get work so 
easily now. He has just finished 
grade nine and now that his Dad 
is working I should like for him 
to stay in school. He will listen to 
you, I know. 

Mary has done very well this 
Summer taking care of that baby 
that you told her about. She will 
have earned enough to buy her 
books, and that will be a big help. 
Yes, I went to see about my teeth 
as you told me too, and I won't 
have to have as much done as I 
thought. 

My, you must be terribly busy 
if you have many families like us, 
but it’s such a help to have a 
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place like this to come for advice. 
Now is the time we need help with 
our planning. Even though times 
are better it is harder to manage 
now that we have something be- 


Following my husband’s death 
my mother and I sewed for a living. 
Two years ago when my mother 
was very sick and we had no 
friends to turn to, a very kind 
neighbour telephoned the Welfare 
and explained all about our cir- 
cumstances. Mother simply refused 
to have a doctor feeling she could 
not call on someone whom she 
could not pay. I had lain awake 
night after night, unable to sleep 
and nearly crazy with worry. I 
had thought of everr way out, 
even the canal, but none of them 
solved my problem because I loved 
my mother and Jimmy too much. 
That very day after our neighbour’s 
call, an understanding worker call- 
ed from the Welfare, arranging for 
a nurse and later, on her persuasion, 
for a doctor to attend my mother. 
The next day they helped me make 
an application for relief. Shortly 


cause we were so much in debt and 
there are so many places for the 
money to go that you just have to 
have help with it all or you would 
be nowhere. 


Taking a Man’s Place 


after this they dressed me for a 
position, fitting me out well enough, 
and encouraging me to get work in 
a department store. Last Christmas 
we received a lovely box which 
held gifts for mother, my son and 
myself. 


Many of these material things 
meant much to us, but the most 
important part to me has been the 
knowledge that we had a friend 
who was always there and would 
never let us down. During the time 
that I have known them, countless 
problems have arisen in our family 
and in each emergency’ when I 
have turned to the Welfare, not 
once have I been “let down.” Best 
of all has been the warm under- 
standing which they have shown 
me which has given me courage 
when times were hard and not once 
have they made me feel that I was 
“Just another case.” 


A Tradesman in Building Construction 


I have been on relief off and on 
since December 1930. During sum- 
mer months for the most part I 
have been able to find sufficient 
employment to keep me off relief, 
but invariably the winter season 
compels me to apply again. 

Have always found the food and 
service at the Relief Hall sufficient 
and quite good enough for persons 
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unemployed. Have always enjoyed 
fairly good health while on relief, 
in fact I have not been laid up in 
bed for a number of years. 


In February 1939, the Dominion 
and Provincial Rehabilitation 
Dept. opened a factory for the 
manufacture of rustic furniture. I 
was employed there during the 
whole period of operation. I thor- 
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oughly enjoyed my employment, 
and was disappointed when the 
factory was closed on September 
30th, 1940, owing to war conditions. 

Although the pay was small, it 
helped us materially to indepen- 
dence; and we were freed from 
Relief Hall Menu. Most of the men 
employed there said they were 
satisfied to be working. 

On November 4th, 1940, I was 
obliged to apply for relief, and re- 
ceived meals at the Relief Hall 
until April 7th, 1941, when I ceased 
asking for relief. I had only fifty 
cents in hand, and had to borrow 
two dollars and fifty cents to tide 
me over till I obtained some em- 
ployment. Since then I have been 
fairly busy. More busy than I have 
been for a number of years. 

I am handicapped because of age 
(66 years). I have filled out several 
application forms for Government 


employment, but have always been 
refused consideration because of 
age limit for employment. Being a 
mechanic, able to build, I have en- 
deavoured to obtain employment 
in factories where mechanics were 
required. The last application form 
I filled out in February this year 
I discovered was in the waste 
basket because of my age. 


Perhaps present war conditions 
have given me more employment 
this year, as there are not so many 
unemployed now, I am quite hope- 
ful of being able to carry on all 
summer without any relief assist- 
ance. 


Have always maintained that it 
does not become a Canadian citi- 
zen to remain on relief if he can 
possibly avoid it. Being on relief 
has a tendency to encourage lazi- 
ness and indifference to employ- 
ment. 


A Discharged Prisoner 


(The worker writes this summary for his client) 


The Police Officer called him a 
“human pack rat” and said that he 
carried in his pockets enough junk 
from garbage cans, and various 
other places to fill one and one-half 
wastepaper baskets full. But this 
was only part of the story sur- 
rounding this human derelict as he 
stood in the prisoner’s dock that 
morning on a charge of vagrancy. 

The man was of middle age, once 
a respected citizen in the com- 
munity, holding a responsible posi- 
tion. In a moment of temptation he 
committed a breach of that trust, 
and so he found himself without 
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employment and without friends. 
The humiliation to one who had 
been in such high standing, the 
inability to get work which he was 
able to do, all combined to drag 
a discouraged soul down to the 
very depths of despair, distorting 
his mental outlook and ravaging 
his physical condition. His path 
ended in a prison cell. 


On getting the history of his case, 
the director of the agency wrote to 
him in prison, suggesting that bet- 
ter days might yet be in store, and 
asking him to call at the agency, if 








he cared to, as soon as he was re- 
leased from custody. 

Then, one day, he walked into 
the office, and told the story of his 
failure. New clothing was provided 
for him, together with food and 


shelter, and he was told to rest up 
for a few days. He was then given 
a minor position as a clerk, since 
when he has been steadily recover- 
ing his former self-respect and in- 
dependence. 


A la recherche de l’indépendance 


Mon histoire, elle est simple mais 
pas trés gaie. Mon pére et ma mere 
étaient des gens de condition mo- 
deste. Mon pére, sans étre un 
mauvais type, était un étre de peu 
de volonté, et, un beau jour, il 
quitta notre foyer pour aller vivre 
avec une autre femme. Ma mere 
rechercha immédiatement du tra- 
vail pour subvenir 4 nos besoins, 
mais elle travailla si fort et se priva 
tant pour nous, qu’elle tomba ma- 
lade. Jee n’avais alors que douze 
ans et je dus prendre charge de 
mes plus jeunes soeurs. 


Ma mére mourut et mes soeurs 
et moi fiimes placées dans un or- 
phelinat. Les religieuses eurent bien 
soin de nous et nous étions heu- 
reuses hors peut-étre ces moments 
ou des parents venaient visiter 
nos compagnes. Personne ne s’oc- 
cupait de nous et mon pére nous 
avait complétement oubliées et 
nous ne savions méme pas ou il 
était. Quelle ne fut pas notre sur- 
prise lorsqu’un jour Mére Supé- 
rieure nous amena deux petites 
filles qui nous ressemblaient beau- 
coup. Ces enfants étalient nées de 
union de mon pére avec celle qui 
brisa notre vie de famille. Mére 
Supérieure nous expliqua que ce 
n’était pas leur faute et alors nous 
fimes notre possible pour devenir 
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leurs amies puisque nous habitions 
toutes ensemble. 


J’atteignis bientét ma seiziéme 
année, age auquel j’aurais di 
normalement quitter l’institution, 
l’Assistance Publique ne pourvoy- 
ant plus a mon entretien; mais les 
religieuses me trouvaient encore 
trop jeune pour me lancer seule 
dans la vie. Elles me gardérent 
done avec elles et en retour de leur 
bonté a mon égard, je leur rendis 
quelques services. Elles déposérent 
chaque mois une petite somme a la 
banque, qui me fut remise 4 mon 
départ de l’institution. 

Au début de la guerre, j’avais 
dix-huit ans et je décidai qu’il était 
grandement temps que je subvins 
& mes propres besoins. Des amiis de 
institution s’intéressérent & mon 
sort et je demeurai avec eux pen- 
dant quelque temps. Aprés avoir 
pris un cours d’affaire, je trouvai 
de l’emploi comme sténographe 
dans un bureau, mais je dis bien- 
tot quitter cette position pour cette 
raison qu’une jeune fille respectable 
ne pouvait demeurer dans un tel 
endroit. Je fus recue de nouveau 
a lorphelinat, en attendant de me 
découvrir du travail. J’étais trés 
découragée & ce temps-la, mais 
bient6t j’entendis parler d’une 
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autre situation et elle me fut offerte. 

J’ai trouvé a me loger dans 
un foyer non loin de mon bureau. 
Evidemment, je dois bien  sur- 
veiller mes dépenses car je 
m’efforce d’aider mes soeurs autant 
que possible, en leur procurant des 
vétements et douceurs. Bientot, 


“While talking to one of the men 
of our Company the other day, 
who comes from , I learned of 
the Welfare Bureau. He told 
me that you were looking after his 
wife and children during his ab- 
sence. For days I have been think- 
ing of what that fellow told me 
and wondered whether I might 
write and ask you to do something 
for me too. 








I have a son, David, sixteen 
years of age, who is living with a 
family in and whom I would 
very much appreciate your going 
to see. His mother and I have been 
separated for several years. When 
our home was broken up I made 
arrangements for the lad to stay 
temporarily with the F family, 
sincerely hoping at the time that 
circumstances would soon permit 
our being together again, but, partly 
on account of bad luck and later 
negligence on my part, David has 
been deprived of the home we had 
hoped to share together. The firm 
with which I was connected failed; 
things went from bad to worse. It 
was not long before I became a 
forgotten member of society; it 
was all I could do to eke out a 
bare existence on a part-time wage. 
Two years ago, I got a break and 
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ma cadette sera d’age 4 gagner sa 
vie. J’ai déja prévu ce moment et 
mon patron m’assure qu’elle trou- 
vera un emploi ici méme. A nous 
deux, nous reconstruirons le foyer 
dispersé pour les deux petites der- 
niéres qui ciendront nous rejoindre 
plus tard. 


A Soldier with Worries 


for a time was able to stand on my 
own feet again. Had I sent for the 
boy then, I would have been feel- 
ing much happier today.” 

When we called to see David 
and told him we had had a letter 
from his father, asking us to come 
to see him, he seemed very much 
surprised. His reply was: “What’s 
the idea? He has not bothered 
about me for a long time. I am 
working now and I can look after 
myself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. F are an 
elderly couple and they are appar- 
ently very fond of David. Mrs. 
EF explained that for the first 
year David was with them, the 
father had sent regular payments 
for the boy’s keep, then these 
gradually stopped, and they did 
not hear anything further from him 
until he enlisted in the army. He 
then wrote David saying he would 
like to see him and asked that the 
boy go down to Montreal for a 
day. David said he did not wish 
to see his father and would not go. 
Mrs. F told us that David used 
to be very fond of his Dad and she 
thought he had been badly hurt 
by his indifference. 

During the past four months we 
have been seeing a good deal of 

















David. Like many boys of today 
he is very air-minded, and during 
the summer-months attended the 
aeronautic classes at the Tech. He 
now has a job as messenger with 
a business firm, which the Bureau 
secured for him. After some per- 
suasion he agreed to attend night 
school, two nights a week, in order 
to continue his academic studies. 
Although the F ’*s, who have 
only a moderate income, have 
given David a good home, they 
felt they could not keep him any 
longer without his making some 
contribution towards his board, so 
he left school a year ago and got 
work as a delivery boy in a grocery 
store. He never liked this job and 
seemed glad of the opportunity to 
leave it. He is an ambitious lad 
and is responding to encourage- 





ment in making more of himself. 
He rarely speaks of his parents and 
although we have suggested that 
his father would like to hear from 
him, as far as we know, he has not 
as yet written. However, we are 
hoping that before long he will do 
so. During the summer he joined 
the Y.M.C.A. and has been going 
there to swim. He has also become 
very much interested in tennis. 


We have written to Pte. 
reporting our interviews’ with 
David and telling him something 
of the boy’s activities. In one of 
his letters, he writes: 





“I cannot express in words or 
writing how much I appreciate 
your interest in my boy. Knowing 
this, helps me to keep my chin up 
and at times it does need a shove.” 


Middle-Aged But Working Again 


There are times when the bot- 
tom of one’s world seems to have 
dropped out; when the odds against 
which one is pitted seem more 
forceful than their stars. Such an 
experience had been mine when I 
was compelled to seek relief several 
years ago, through regular relief 
channels. 


A long period of illness, follow- 
ing years of employment in a fac- 
tory where gasses and welding 
equipment were manufactured, had 
left me with savings completely 
depleted and physically unequal to 
my former task. 


Then followed a period of several 
years of prolonged but futile and 
disheartening effort to secure other 


employment, and meantime my 
only recourse for the maintenance 
of my family was relief. 


On the relief quota it was im- 
possible to continue the payments 
on our home, or to make replace- 
ments of the simplest necessities. 
So our first major sacrifice, next to 
the loss of our independence, was 
the equity in our home. My wife 
and I lived on the meagerest 
amount of food possible, in our 
effort to keep our large family of 
growing children properly fed. 
Soon our clothes were threadbare 
and it was impossible to present a 
respectable appearance to the out- 
side world. 








One of the rules governing the 
distribution of relief created a very 
definite hardship. This concerned 
the casual earnings of children, 
which might have assisted with the 
purchase of the books and clothing 
necessary for continuance in the 
higher grades. But such earnings 
were deducted from the regular 
quota. 


In my worst extremities, I took 
my problem to the Welfare Bureau 
and was cheerfully assisted,—with 
a food order when staples were 
gone; with some necessary cloth- 
ing for the children when it was 
impossible to procure them. So, 
also, my older children were assist- 
ed to continue their studies in the 
higher grades; all of which I ven- 
ture to suggest is a_ practical 


demonstration of “Charity begin- 
ning at home.” 


We are again in the midst of a 
world war, which must be won. It 
has absorbed many young men, 
and made a place on the payroll 
for many middle-aged ones, who, 
like myself, were declined because 
of impaired physique. 

It takes a very long time to re- 
pair the ravages caused by years 
of ill health and unemployment, 
and rising prices of food and cloth- 
ing makes it difficult to get ahead. 
But the satisfaction of being em- 
ployed, and once more an indepen- 
dent, useful citizen of one’s com- 
munity, is a moral tonic. The sense 
of discouragement and defeat has 
vanished and my star of hope is 
again in the ascendancy. 


Note—This man has been at work for six months replacing a 


younger enlisted man. 


I was sent by my doctor to T. 
from X. He said “You can put 
your baby into a Home when he 
arrives and go to work and support 
him until he is adopted.” When I 
found that The Home was going 
to write up to my town to get them 
to pay I said “No, I won’t let you 
do that” so I was just desperate 
when they said “We won’t take 
you or your baby.” No one at 
home knew about me nor do they 
know now. 


The nurse at the hospital told us 
about your agency so I came to 
you. You told me not to worry 
that you would help me. You got 
me work until I went to hospital 
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For I Have Made Good 


so that I could pay my way in 
hospital. 

But I worried. What would hap- 
pen after baby came. I wanted it 
adopted. When she came I knew 
I simply couldn’t give her up and 
your worker helped me to get a 
foster home until I was strong 
enough to work. I then went to 
work and you kept my baby, when 
I could I paid something towards 
her keep. 

I met a boy I had known all my 
life. He wanted me to marry him 
so I told him about my baby and 
we went to see her. He said “Let’s 
get married at once and give her 
a home.” So we got married and 








we took baby home. You helped 
me get baby adopted to my hus- 
band. 

He has gone overseas and sends 
me his assigned pay as well as de- 
pendents’ allowance so I just 
thought I would pay off my bill to 
you in full today. 


“Yes, I am working and my 
landlady looks after my baby. 
Isn’t she lovely?” 

“If you people hadn’t helped me 
I could never have kept her and 
my heart would have been broken.” 
“You certainly did help me.” 


A Little Old Lady 


(Obviously, with “Bob’s” consent, the worker has to do 
The Little Old Lady’s story) 


The little old lady was wander- 
ing all alone on one of our city 
streets. She had a smile for all the 
passers-by. Someone helped her 
across the street and offered to 
take her home. She seemed con- 
fused and could not remember 
where she lived, but she spoke of 
a family for whom she used to 
work thirty odd years ago and it 
was through this source that the 
Welfare Bureau was finally able 
to learn her address. As we reached 
the house we were met by a 
crippled man in his late forties, 
who seemed greatly relieved to see 
us, for that little old lady was his 
mother. She had left the house 
“unbeknownst” to him early that 
morning. The home was poverty- 
stricken, even in our experience. 


Bob, who had been a cripple 
since early childhood, told us that 
his mother was on one of the large 
char staffs, but that owing to a 
fall, she had not been able to work 
for the past two months. Then 
they had been able to get a woman 
to do some of her housework for 
her and had shared the $35.00 per 
month earnings with her. Besides 
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this, they had a small income of 
$15.00 per month from a deceased 
relative’s estate. Bob and_ his 
mother had been trying to live on 
$32.00 per month. Why had they 
not applied for public assistance? 
That had never occurred to them; 
they had always managed to eke 
out this bare existence and the 
little Bob occasionally earned do- 
ing odd jobs for the near-by stores, 
but now Bob was no longer able to 
work, as he had a running sore on 
his paralyzed leg. 

We called in a doctor to see the 
little old lady and Bob, and then 
sent in some food. The following 
day arrangements were made for 
a visiting housekeeper to go in and 
tidy up the home and prepare a 
meal for Bob and his mother, and 
also to help in getting them ready 
to go to the Hospital, for the doc- 
tor had told us that Bob must have 
care as soon as possible, otherwise 
he might lose his leg. The doctor 
also said the little old lady’s mind 
might clear with proper nourish- 
ment and rest. 

Bob said he did not think they 
could both afford the Hospital ex- 








penses. He was assured that the 
Bureau would make arrangements 
for the payment of this bill and 
that all we wanted them to do was 
to try to get well again. As neither 
Bob nor his mother had any cloth- 
ing, except that which they were 
wearing and it was almost in tat- 
ters, we outfitted them both. Al- 
though Bob realized that the Hos- 
pital was the only place for I:'m 
and his mother, he felt very badiy 
at the thought of their being separ- 
ated and his mother wept bitterly 
when leaving her hoine, therefore 
our worker went with them in the 
ambulance to the Hospital. These 
two had always lived together and 
the little old lady still regarded 
Bob as a child. She kept saying on 
the way to the Hospital: “I hope 
they will be good to Bob.” 


Our worker has been going to 
the hospital regularly to see Bob 
and h.s mother. The little old 
:ady’s mind still wanders. She ap- 
parently associates our worker with 


It was about ten or twelve years 
ago. We had no work, no money 
and five small children to keep. A 
neighbour told me about the 
Agency. I went with fear and 
trembling to see about help with 
my rent and clothing, but when I 
met the workers my fear left, for 
in them I found friends. And today 
when my family are grown up; my 
eldest in England; my baby thir- 
teen years old, I can go up to the 
office and have a friendly talk and 
feel, if in difficulty, I can get help. 
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someone in the past by the name 
of “Mary” and each time greets 
her with: “I knew you would come, 
Mary.” Bob’s leg is now getting 
better. We have had to explain that 
his mother would never be able to 
work again and that she should 
now be given every care. As he 
would not be able to do this, we 
have tried to help him with some 
plan for her care where he would 
still be able to see her occasionally. 


Bob, of his own accord, has 
asked if the Bureau would try to 
get him into the Old Man’s Home, 
where he could help “look after 
that lovely garden” and in this way 
do something to earn his keep. He 
said that he had often passed by 
and wished he was living in that 
nice big house. We have been able 
to get him in and we hope that the 
security and safety of the little old 
lady and her crippled son _ will 
compensate for the separation we 
could not avoid. 


And My Boy, Too! 


It’s not only material things that 
count, it’s the human touch and 
sympathy one receives from the 
workers. They talk as friend to 
friend. It would take a book to 
hold all I could tell you of the 
workers’ kindness to me and my 
family. 


My Susan was delicate from an 
illness, when three years old, and 
they supplied her with milk for 
some years. She is sixteen years old 
now and able to work. I doubt if 








she would have been able to do 
this without the warm clothing 
and milk they supplied when she 
was growing. 


The Agency has helped me in 
many ways. I was sent to camp 
when on relief and not well. My 
husband got odd jobs through the 


When my last employer about 10 
years ago, told me that he intended 
to dispense with my services as 
bookkeeper, owing to the slackness 
of business, I did not realize that, 
at 59 years of age, I should find it 
impossible to secure another posi- 
tion. 


But events showed me my error. 
In every office I visited, I found 
either no vacancies or they were 
reducing their staffs. 


After trying for many weeks, I 
decided to try selling “from house 
to house” groceries and chemicals, 
but it turned out a failure. 


Then I applied for relief and this 
experience was an eye-opener to 
me. Apparently the supervisor and 
clerks at the relief office seemed to 
regard single applicants for relief 
as loafers—with no intention of 
securing work. But now the man- 
agement has been changed and the 
Superintendent, and his clerks, 
treat the unemployed fairly. 


However, I kept searching for 
the elusive job, but wherever I 
went the same answer was given— 
“We want younger men.” 


One business man of my ac- 
quaintance surprised me. I men- 


workers. My boy got his first job 
the same way—his only job, as he 
enlisted in 1939. 


My husband is working now, 
(not on war work), but I feel the 
war has helped as others have 
enlisted and made work for older 
men. 


And Want to be of Use! 


tioned that I was on relief and his 
reply to this was—“Then why are 
you worrying about a. job—you are 
all right.” 

I never mentioned relief again 
to anyone. Another business man, 
after telling me that I was too old 
for his job added, “But there are 
plenty of jobs going on the farms.” 

After the war started, I hoped 
to get a chance on war work and 
called at the employment office for 
a form of application. They refused 
at first on account of my age; but 
after some arguments handed mé 
one. This was duly filled in and 
returned to the office, but so far 
without result. 

When the census was announced 
I put in an application for em- 
ployment, but later received a curt 
note informing me that my name 
was not on the list of appointments. 

Some months ago a small job 
loomed up and I hoped to be en- 
gaged. But a veteran of this war 
arrived and presented a note from 
the Soldiers’ Hospital asking the 
manager to give him the job. Again 
I was out of luck. 

However, at 69 I am still hoping 
to land a job of some kind—run- 
ning an elevator for instance. 








Sur [Organisation 


Dans Québec, l’organisation des appels de 
charité manque encore dans une des deux 
cités de plus de 50,000 Ames; dans 13 des 
15 cités de 10,000 a 50,000 Ames; dans 
27 des villes de plus de 5,000 Ames. 


des Appels de Charite 


E révérend Pere André-M. Guil- 
lemette nous rappelait* la 
nécessité d’organiser plus 

efficacement et plus solidement les 
cadres des oeuvres sociales de chez 
nous et cela, non seulement pour le 
présent, mais aussi pour l’avenir qui 
est noir de perspectives peu en- 
courageantes au point de vue social. 
En outre, le Pére Guillemette pro- 
posait l’organisation méme dans les 
petits centres d’une campagne de 
souscription annuelle pour toutes 
les oeuvres importantes qui desser- 
vent une région donnée. Qu’une 
telle organisation s’appelle caisse de 
bienfaisance ou fédération de 
charité, peu importe, il s’agit d’une 
souscription annuelle unique. 


Préliminaires 

Le succes d’une Fédération ou 
caisse de bienfaisance repose en 
grande partie sur la conviction col- 
lective que c’est la un moyen excel- 
lent d’assurer la distribution équi- 
table et efficace des fonds de I’as- 
sistance privée. Comme toute autre 
organisation, une Fédération ne se 
crée pas de toute piéce, mais bien 
selon un plan défini et miari a 
lavance. Ceux qui ont l’expérience 
d’une telle organisation sont d’avis 
qu’il est possible de la tenter dans 
un endroit de 6,000 ames de popu- 
lation, ol au moins quatre oeuvres 





*Article paru dans ‘Welfare,’ livraison 


juin-juillet, 1941. 
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Marre HaMe. 


peuvent participer a la souscription. 
Ces oeuvres doivent étre des 
oeuvres d’assistance privée, et les 
plus importantes d’entre elles doi- 
vent participer a la Fédération. 


Ainsi que Il indiquait le Pere 
Guillemette, un groupement bien 
connu du public, tel une Chambre 
de Commerce, peut tout d’abord se 
charger d’intéresser le public et les 
oeuvres a un tel projet. L’un des 
meilleurs moyens pour stimuler 
l’opinion est de faire venir de l’exté- 
rieur un conférencier qui sera soit 
lancien président d’une campagne 
de fédération dans une autre ville, 
ou encore un travailleur social qui 
a de l’expérience dans ce domaine. 
Si Pidée d’une fédération est ac- 
ceptée en principe, on formera en- 
suite ain comité chargé d’élaborer la 
constitution. Ce comité comprendra 
des représentants tant des oeuvres 
que des futurs contributeurs. 


Un comité de nomination se 
chargera de choisir les futurs direc- 
teurs de la Fédération qui seront 
désignés parmi les contributeurs 
importants, les hommes d’affaire, 
les employés et groupements de 
travailleurs, les professionnels, les 
groupements religieux, les journa- 
listes, les instituteurs, les organisa- 
tions féminines. L’une des premieres 
fonctions des directeurs sera de 








choisir un comité de campagne et 
un comité de budget. 


Comité de Budget 

Ce comité composé de personnes 
de haute probité et représentants 
tant les souscripteurs que les 
oeuvres des divers champs d’acti- 
vité du service social, a pour fonc- 
tion non seulement de déterminer 
l’objectif total, de voir a ce que les 
sommes recueillies par la Fédération 
soient dépensées pour des besoins 
nécessaires, mais aussi qu’elles pro- 
curent a ceux qu’elles assistent, le 
maximum de bienfaits possible. 


Le Comité devra donc bien con- 
naitre les oeuvres qui feront partie 
de la Fédération. Ces oeuvres seront 
tenues de soumettre des rapports 
financiers diment certifiés. Le 
Comité du Budget pourra ainsi 
juger combien les oeuvres recevai- 
ent en souscriptions; cela lui servira 
également de guide pour déterminer 
lobjectif total de la campagne, qui 
comprendra le montant global al- 
loué aux oeuvres, les dépenses de la 
campagne, les dépenses d’admini- 
stration et un certain montant pour 
les risques et les imprévus. Aprés 
avoir étudié les item précédemment 
énumérés, le comité de budget sera 
tenu de soumettre ce montant 
global a l’approbation du Bureau de 
Direction de la Fédération et du 
Comité de Campagne. 


Comité de campagne 


Il sera dirigé par un président 
doué d’esprit d’organisation, d’é- 
nergie, capable de maintenir |’en- 
thousiasme de son exécutif et de ses 
auxiliaires. 

Les membres du Comité devront 
dresser d’abord une liste des dona- 
teurs possibles. Chaque organisa- 
tion fournira une liste des particu- 
liers qui ont souscrit 4 son oeuvre. 
Une liste des maisons d’affaires et 
de tous ceux qui détiennent un em- 
ploi dans la ville est aussi utile. 
Tout cet ensemble constituera la 
base du travail des solliciteurs. Ces 
derniers seront répartis en équipes 
dirigées par un chef, chaque équipe 
étant chargée de solliciter soit un 
quartier de la ville, une paroisse, ou 
encore une classe spéciale de sous- 
cripteurs. 

Publicité 

Il n’est pas inutile d’avoir un 
comité pour la publicité de la cam- 
pagne. Il se chargera de voir a la 
publicité dans les journaux, a la 
radio, dans les théatres. I] organi- 
sera des conférences aux divers 
groupes d’employés, la collabora- 
tion du clergé sera aussi nécessaire 
pour cette publicité. 


Dans cet article, nous n’avons pu donner, 
faute d’espace, que les grandes lignes de 
l’organisation d’une Fédération de Charité et 
les quelques notes qui précédent sont forcé- 
ment incomplétes. A ceux que la chose inté- 
resse le Conseil Canadien du Bien-Etre Social 
sera heureux de faire parvenir sur demande, 
des renseignements plus complets. 








By courtesy of the Ottawa Library 
Association WELFARE will re- 
view each issue, the season’s best 
book of “social  significance’’. 


Union Now With Britain 


IS IS a sequel to the world- 
famous book “Union Now”. 
During his years at Geneva 
as foreign correspondent, Mr. 
Streit viewed with apprehension 
the renewal of the armaments 
race, and the futile attempts of the 
League of Nations to create a 
world society. Firmly convinced 
that a federal union of Britain, the 
Dominions, the United States, 
France, and the Scandinavian 
countries would be able to main- 
tain peace and to administer jus- 
tice, he wrote “Union Now”. It met 
with much approval and he had 
many thousands of adherents to 
his cause. The war made this broad 
plan impossible. To meet the 
present emergency this later book 
presses for an immediate union of 
the English-speaking nations, and 
for the entry of other states to the 
Union, when they can meet the 
simple condition the author lays 
down—that they are free democra- 
cies. 


The idea of Federal Union has 
evolved from two premises: the 
first, a most obvious one, that all 
good or hope for good in human ef- 
fort is dependent upon a stable 
world society, an _ association 
among neighbours; the second, the 
inability of the League of Nations, 
as constructed, to establish a uni- 
versal society. Recognizing the 
weakness of the League, the 
Federal Union idea demands two 
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CLARENCE K. Streit 


cardinal principles: a member na- 
tion of the Union must be pre- 
pared to delegate some of its 
sovereignty to this greater sove- 
reignty; and, members of the 
Federal Union Assembly or Con- 
gress (or whatever name is em- 
ployed) must, by some means or 
other, be elected by the peoples 
concerned, rather than by their 
governments. No such society can 
exercise authority or suppress the 
anarchy incipient in human affairs 
without these two essential prin- 
ciples. 


In “Union Now With Britain”, 
Mr. Streit proposes a step-by-step 
concrete plan for winning the war 
and the peace. He is at pains to 
point out how the United States 
developed from an alliance of thir- 
teen states to its present federal 
union, and what important results 
this has borne in economic, politi- 
cal, and social fields. With such a 
striking success as this before us 
why not organize a nucleus United 
States of the World, and let it grow 
into a world government. Let 
us unite Americans, Australians, 
British, Canadians, Irish, South 
Africans, and New Zealanders in a 
union similar to the American. 
Make provisions for the entry of 
other countries as they conform to 
the ideas of international de- 
mocracy. 





The author suggests a conference 
now of the English-speaking de- 
mocracies to study a working plan 
for a Federal constitution. He 
lays down a basis for consideration. 
Representatives to this new gov- 
ernment must be chosen by the 
people—get rid of the government 
to government approach which 
too often in the past has proved 
hampering. This representation 
should also be proportioned to the 
population, and so, large and small 
states are safe-guarded. The gov- 
ernment would be organized broad- 
ly along the same lines as that of 
the United States with a capital, 
Ottawa perhaps, as meeting place. 
Such a union government would 
need to control defence, free trade, 
money, communication and citi- 
zenship, (these same powers 
which the early thirteen states 
transferred to their Union). All 
other powers of government would 
be guaranteed to each nation. 
These are a few of the many con- 
sidered details which Mr. Streit 
presents. He also answers such 
questions as: Is Union just another 
Imperialism? What of Latin Ameri- 
ca? China? Japan? Soviet Russia? 


What of the economic problems? 
How can I help get the Union 
made? 


“Union Now With Britain” is 
not the idea of an impractical 
visionary. It is a closely-reasoned 
argument for action, and for action 
now. His topical reference to the 
possibility of a British defeat and 
consequent possible loss of the 
British fleet is timely. In fact, the 
urgency of the author in advocat- 
ing immediate constructive action 
is impressive. The fact that Britain 
offered France such a union as he 
now proposes between Britain and 
the United States is a weighty ar- 
gument. If British and American 
public opinion will accept the plan 
the dangers of the moment will 
be lessened, and the mistakes 
which so frustrated the peace ef- 
forts during the past years will be 
avoided. If you are interested in 
the saving of democratic ways and 
in the political trend of the time; 
read this book. It is an inspiring 
programme for the gradual de- 
velopment of a world association of 
neighbours and a United States 
of Man. 





FREE FILMS—16mm. 
Associated Screen News, Ltd., Montreal, has just issued a new catalogue of free 
films, listing 127 subjects for 16mm motion picture projectors. These films are 
available free of rental charge to schools, colleges, educational organizations, 
churches, welfare agencies, adult groups, etc. 

All subjects are of general interest, suitable for showing to any type of 
audience. For school showing in practical education they can be keyed to 
curricula as studies in geography, vocational guidance, nature, history, industrial 
progress and art training. Subjects are listed both in sound and silent; seven 
subjects offer narration in French, three “silents” are titled in French. 


HALIFAX JUVENILE COURT 
Just as WELFARE leaves the press, comes word of the appointment of J. 
Elliot Hudson, B.A., formerly chief probation officer, as judge of the Halifax 
Juvenile Court succeeding the late Judge Walsh. 
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New Education 


These pages are reserved for News from the 
National Federation of Kindergarten, Nursery 
School and Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 
affiliated with the Canadian Welfare Council. 


Fellowship Conference 


F 


Guapys G. M. Dickson 


OR THE first time in its history, the New Education Fellowship has 
held an international conference in America; the eighth world 
conference has just taken place in Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 6-12, 


the seventh having been held in Cheltenham, England, in 1936. 


The New Education Fellowship 
was founded some years ago by a 
few English educators. Evidence of 
its growth and present magnitude 
is its publication of twenty-three 
magazines in fifteen languages. The 
supreme aim of the organization is 
to gather together “thoughtful 
leaders from all lands, who believe 
that the problems threatening 
civilization are basic problems of 
human relations, the solutions of 
which demand a new emphasis in 
education.” 


About 2,000 educators were regis- 
tered, approximately 1,700 from all 
parts of the United States, 200 from 
Canada, a few British and Euro- 
peans and 120 from Latin America, 
their presence in such numbers and 
with lively interest being a signifi- 
cant feature. 

The theme of the Conference was 
“Education in a World Society”, 
with special emphasis on an analysis 
of a peace solution and a study of 
after-war problems. The compre- 
hensive as well as the intensive 
nature of the programme was mir- 
rored in many of the subjects for 
discussion: We Face To-morrow; 
How Can the Home Strengthen 
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Democracy?; Education, Labour 
and a World Society; Canada in a 
World of Nations; Public Policy in 
a World of War; Education in 
Europe After Peace Comes; Educa- 
tion and Changes in England; The 
Application of the Psychology of 
Progressive Education to the Field 
of Health and the Contribution of 
Health Education to Progressive 
Education. 


There was a series of 43 study 
groups for discussion each morning 
and of Lecture-Seminars each af- 
ternoon and in these, as in the 
entire programme, the scope of 
interest was international. 


Some Deductions 


From the week’s conclusions but 
a few of the more significant cullings 
can be listed. 


New concepts and ideals must 
bring about a new way of living 
and these must be integrated with 
education to be effective in the life 
of the state; 


The teacher can give practice in 
the democratic way of life by adapt- 
ing the decisions which children are 
asked to make at their stage of de- 
velopment; 








Recognition must be given to the 
ability of every child. We should 
minimize individual prestige and 
place more emphasis on “we”; 

The only dictatorship to be toler- 
ated is the dictatorship of enlight- 
enment and of intelligence; 


Education which does not pre- 
pare for living and the demanding 
of results in terms of living should 
be regarded with impatience; 


We should measure attainment 
in terms of yesterday’s achieve- 
ments rather than by competition 
with others in the class. “How does 
my boy rank in the class?” is unfair, 
since it judges him in comparison 
with others, and not for his own 
progress; 

Education seeks to aid people to 
adjust to the realities of their ex- 
perience, and to facilitate the pro- 
cesses of growth. 


Therefore, there must be a mul- 
tiplicity of outlets in education. 


A curriculum is good if it suits the 
locality and the children, if it lets 
them participate and if it keeps 
pace with their developing ma- 
turity. 


The Education of Democracy 


The moulding of passive people 
into active citizens is basic in a 
democracy. Play offers exploration 
and growth discovery. 


Democratic education cannot 
flourish in a fort. Democracy is 
not a matter of words, but relation- 
ships, and no amount of teaching 
about democracy will take the 
place of democratic living. Rights 
involve responsibilities. 
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Democracy in the Class Room 

In the Kindergarten programme 
democratic living is found. One 
speaker who had visited a Kinder- 
garten where the swing was in use 
was interested in finding whether 
or not turns were taken by the chil- 
dren. He claimed that, at the 
Kindergarten age level, the child’s 
wish controls his action — wish 
versus right—and that in sharing 
opportunities, as in the Kinder- 
garten, he comes gradually to give 
up selfish views and to move from 
a narrow to a broad interest, includ- 
ing the rights of others and accept- 
ing responsibility for the common 
good. In the Kindergarten he is 
working toward democratic living. 


In the secondary school he will 
discuss international situations and 


the necessity of establishing a satis- 


factory world order. 


Indeed, one of the most interest- 
ing events in the programme at Ann 
Arbor was a discussion by youth 
of their hopes for the world of to- 
morrow. The students included a 
group of girls from the Dalton 
Schools, New York City, and of 
boys from Pickering College, On- 
tario. With, no doubt, the discus- 
sion clearly in mind, the education- 
ist, who led it, asked if there were 
any plan for our youth now — 
equality of opportunity, better 
nutrition and jobs for all. 


Post War Building 


A most striking feature of the 
Conference was the report of the 
Committee on Post-War Recon- 
struction in Education in Europe. 
The fact that educators, with their 








unusual opportunity in influencing 
public sentiment, are keenly alive 
to such a subject augurs well for 
the future. 

* * # 

Among many other convention 
features were an international chil- 
dren’s art exhibit, a display of In- 
dian arts and crafts, a Mexican 
market, a health demonstration, a 
visual education programme, an 
exhibit for human adjustment, in- 
ternational teas, a book display, 
and personally conducted tours to 
various centres. 

* * 7 


Of the excellent books exhibited, 
three, for use with children from 
four to six years, may be specially 
mentioned: 


ON THE FARM. By W. W. Robinson. 
Illustrated by Irene Robinson, N.Y., 
Macmillan, 1939. $2.00. 


ALEXANDER THE GANDER. By Tascha 
Tudor. Illustrated by the author. N.Y., 
Oxford, 1939. $0.75. 


AT THE ZOO. By W. W. Robinson. Illu- 
strated by Irene Robinson, N.Y., Mac- 
millan, 1940. $2.00. 


As the Conference topic “Educa- 
tion in a World Society” suggests, 
its deliberations turned upon the 
interrelationship of educational 
processes and international atti- 
tudes. Since educators must prepare 
today’s boys and girls to play their 
part in the post-war tomorrow, they 
are, said one of the speakers, in this 
way real custodians of the future. 
In such a concept, the Ann Arbor 
Conference was indeed significant. 





Readings in Rhythmics 


Ow1nc to lack of space the following list of tried Rhythm Books was 
necessarily omitted in the last issue. Although it would have logically 
followed the article “The Rhythm Band” by Hazel B. Baggs and Gladys 
G. M. Dickson last month, it will still be of practical help. 


The Rhythm Hour, CHarMAN, RuMBLE AND GopDEN, Ryerson Press, Toronto, .75. 
Definite instructions, strong rhythm. Whilst arranged for older children (6 years 
onwards) may be easily adopted for use with young children. 


Waterloo Rhythm Band Method, Dickson anp Baces, Waterloo Music Co., Waterloo, Ont., 
$1.00. 


Instructions concise and practical. Music well chosen and arranged. Suitable for Band 
work, Rhythmical work and Music Appreciation. 


The Rhythms of Childhood, Crawrorp anv Foe, A. S. Barnes and Co., New York, $3.00. 
Music arranged for expression of movement, pattern and mood. 


Pianos on Parade, arranged by Boris Bertin, Gordon V. Thompson, Toronto, Canada, .50. 
Simple arrangement of National and modern Patriotic Songs. 


Rhythmic Play, Francis M. Arnoip, The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $1.75 
Music in simple arrangement for natural rhythm, pattern and Music Appreciation. 


Music in the Home, Geratpine ArrKeENn, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, $1.00. 
Good text and music. Excellent for use with young children. 
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Conventions in General! 
Our Convention in Particular! 


LL PROFESSIONS in turn have come 
A to realize and acknowledge the _ the 
value of a Convention—a meet- 
ing of the Clan, where constructive 


gossip leads to an 
interchange of 
suggestions—ideas 
—experiences— 
enterprises or pro- 
jects. 

When two or 
more suggestions 
are fused together 
in thoughtful ef- 
fort, with con- 
structive criticism 
playing its part, 
a well-balanced 


method is the result and it takes its 
place in the programme. 
Perhaps in no other profession than 


in the teaching 
group does a Con- 
vention stimulate 
and inspire to bet- 
ter work. “Two 
heads are better 
than one” —and 
my failure may be 
your success or 
just the other way 
around. 

The teaching 
group is so numer- 
ous and so di- 
verse in situation 
and surroundings 
that correlation 
through Conven- 
tion is essential. 

The Country, 
the Rural, the 
Town and the 
City schools all 
meet in one great 
national effort, 
“The building for 
future 
material and 
each case. 


though method, 
surroundings differ in 


citizenship” 


MEMBERSHIP AND CO-OPERATION 


CONVENTION DATE: October 25th, 1941: 
Windsor, Ont. 


MEMBERSHIP includes 
a!l convention privileges and 
membz2rship in Federation of Kindergarten, 
Nursery School, and Kindergarten- 
Primary Teachers for two years. 


Come and bring a new member with you. 
Let us prepare for our new responsibilities! 


For information apply to Secretary — 
Margaret Williams, 156 Roncesvalles Ave., 
Toronto, Ont.—H.B.B. 


days 


strong. 


“WELCOME TO WINDSOR” 


Windsor welcomes the members and 
friends of the National Federation of 
Kindergarten, Nursery School, and Kinder- 
garten-Primary Teachers to a conference to 
be held in the Prince Edward Hotel, Octo- 
ber 25th. 


The meetings at the hotel will be in- 
teresting, with “Displays of Work’’ and 
“Activity Centres’. There will be a tour of 
the Windsor Schools: Afternoon Tea: 
Luncheon and Banquet. 


We are unique in that Windsor is a 
border city with a great body of educa- 
tionists, across the river in Detroit, who 
are always ready and eager to co-operate 
with us in any Educational Enterprise. 


Our friends of the Merrill-Palmer Nursery 
School have expressed their desire to do 
everything possible to assist in making the 
1941 Convention a success. 


Come prepared for a full day of pleasure 
and profit. The success of the Convention 
depends on each individual member and 
friend of the Organization. So please come 
and do your part. 

You will find excellent accommodation 
with moderate prices at the Prince Edward 
Hotel. Coffee will be served on your arrival 
and a most cordial greeting awaits you.— 

Clara E. Hurst 
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of War — meet 
tion in Windsor next October 100% 


The child is the centre, the teacher 
background—that is 
Government, the State, is coming more 
and more to value the good teacher. 


why the 


The years in 
the child’s life, 
through Nursery 
School, Kindergar- 
ten and Primary 
are the years 
when impressions 
are made and 
character de- 
veloped. 

Therefore, ac- 
cept the challenge 
the world offers 
you in these dark 
in Conven- 


Your duty is to 
sO prepare your- 
self for the great 
task that lies 
ahead. A realiza- 
tion of British 
justice and truth 
must grow and 
be experienced by 
the little children 
you will have in 
your care next 
year and in the 
years to follow, if 
later on this world 
is to be a safe 
place, a better 
place, for them to 
live in. 

The Windsor 
Convention will 
help and _ inspire 
you to carry on. 
Yours is a_ sol- 
dier’s job—be in 
the front, line at 


Windsor, Ontario. Remember the date, 
Saturday October 25th! 
Noreen D. Dorrien. 
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